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Practical Promotion 


of Our Import Trade 














EDITOR'S NOTE 


World trade, it may safely be said, 
is today commanding more attention 
in radio discussions than at any previ- 
ous time in the history of this instru- 
mentality of communication. Vital 
points are being brought to the notice 
of the widest audiences. Significant 
aspects of one great phase of our inter- 
national commerce — imports — are 
covered in this second of two radio 
forums published, in almost complete 
text, by FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
This takes the form of a four-way 
colloquy. 


























ANNOUNCER. Is American business 
making practical plans for increasing 
imports? Do expanded imports mean 
better health for American economic 
life? The Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York and WMCA present 
the Business Forum. The subject of the 
Forum tonight is “Practical Promotion of 
Imports.” Serving as Moderator of the 
discussion is Thomas Jefferson Miley, 
Secretary of the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association. 

MopDERATOR. Seated with me here are 
three gentlemen prominent in world 
trade and particularly in the field of 
imports. May I introduce, as first 
speaker, Mr. Irving R. Boody, president 
of I. R. Boody & Co. 

Mr. Boopy. The field of importing 
merchandise is a far broader one than is 
generally appreciated by business as a 
whole. It involves many risks which 
normally can be measured only by ex- 
perience, and, if the risks are not ap- 
preciated or understood, it is highly 
likely that the importer may not remain 
long in business. During the past 10 
years this country has slowly but steadily 
thrown off its cloak of isolationism. In- 
dustry, labor, and the farmers, too, have 
grown to appreciate that, to have pros- 
perity at home and provide jobs for our 
people, we must seek markets outside of 
this country for our surplus production— 
not only of our factories but also for our 
tremendously expanded agricultural ca- 
pacity. To do this, we must export to 
those nations who want and need what 
we have to sell. 


By Witiiam M. FRiepLAENDER, 07 
the Staff of the New York Re- 
gional Office, U. S. Department 
of Commerce; Jost BETTENCOURT 
Macuapo, Acting Director, Bra- 
zilian Government Trade Bureau; 

Boopy, President, 

Irving R. Boody & Coa., 

a Radio Broadcast by Station 

WMCA, New York City 


and Irvine R. 
Inc.; 


MODERATOR. Next we shall hear from 
Mr. William M. Friedlaender of the Divi- 
sion of International Trade Promotion of 


the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. FRIEDLAENDER. Under the leader- 
ship of Cordell Hull, our Government 
first moved to break down our own in- 
ternational trade barriers by treating 


’ the determination of tariff rates as an 


economic problem instead of a political 
question. Through the judicious use of 
the powers granted under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, we lowered Many 
prohibitive import tariff rates and, in 
return, received corresponding aid from 
other nations for American producers. 
If we are to export our surplus products— 
and be paid for them—we must buy from 
those customer nations such raw mate- 
rials and specialized manufactures as we 





“They've got a lot of coffee” in Latin America. . 
luncheons, and dinners benefit most pleasantly from that fact. 


. and countless American breakfasts, 
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need, and in the production of which 
they excel. It is much like the farmer, 
who through the medium of dollars in 
the bank, exchanges the products of his 
land and labor for fertilizers, machinery, 
clothes, automobiles, and luxuries, which 
he does not produce. 

MoperaTor. Our third speaker is Mr. 
José Bettencourt Machado, Acting Di- 
rector of the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau in New York. According 
to reports we get from importers, Mr. 
Machado’s organization is doing an out- 
standingly effective job of publicizing 
Brazilian products in this country and 
in the practical implementation of im- 
ports of these products. Mr. Machado, 
could you tell us something of the activi- 
ties of the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau? 

Mr. Macuwapo. Yes; the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau was established 
in New York in 1936. It acts as a clear- 
ing house for commercial relations be- 
tween Brazil and the United States. It 
serves as a barometer of trends in Bra- 
zilian-American trade. It receives hun- 
dreds of inquiries each month from in- 
dustrial and commercial houses here and 
in Brazil. Businessmen from all parts of 
the world visit our offices for guidance 
in solving problems and for help in carry- 
ing on business transactions between our 
two countries. The Bureau has devised 
several techniques to meet American de- 
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mand for information on Brazil. In ad- 
dition to the resources of our personnel, 
we have a modern library, comprehensive 
files dealing with economic and legal 
matters, an up-to-date list of manufac- 
turers, bankers, and businessmen in both 
countries, and we publish several spe- 
cialized pamphlets. With Brazil supply- 
ing 60 percent of the coffee imported by 
this country, it is true that there is an 
awful lot of coffee in Brazil. But we ex- 
port many other products to the United 
States, particularly vegetable fibers, 
hides, waxes, minerals, precious stones, 
and hardwoods. 


“Simple, Practical Ways” 


MODERATOR: Most of us are familiar 
with the theory behind the current need 
for greater American imports. America 
must create buying power abroad. We 
cannot sell the products of our industry 
in export unless the markets of the world 
have the money to buy them. For per- 
haps the first time in its history, the 
United States must buy foreign goods in 
order to sell its own products overseas 
There is still an enormous demand in 
this country for many items, in particu- 
lar certain classes of manufactured goods 
such as laces, linens, cheeses, rugs, and 
wine which can be produced abroad very 
efficiently. There are many commodi- 


ties—tin, lead, antimony, sugar, coffee, 
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rubber, and tea, which we must import. 
There are several industrial raw mate- 
rials now in short supply which might 
well be imported. But our discussion 
this evening must outline the simple 
practical ways in which we can go about 
increasing our imports. Mr. Boody, just 
how would you, as an importer, propose 
that we promote our import trade? 

Mr. Boopy. In promoting imports, 
there are two approaches that must be 
considered: (1) Are we trying to deter- 
mine whether a given product is market- 
able in this country? (2) Are we trying 
to develop or expand imports in a prod- 
uct that already has a known demand 
from American manufacturers or con- 
sumers? To treat the first question— 
that is, to determine whether a given 
product can be profitably imported— 
one must first ascertain an approximate 
potential market volume, whether simi- 
lar products have met with a good de- 
mand in the past and, if so, what are 
the normal channels of distribution. We 
would then have to determine whether, 
after adding the costs of bringing the 
goods into this country, the tariff rates 
that may apply, and the distributing 
costs after the merchandise gets here, it 
could be sold competitively and show an 
adequate profit as compared with similar 
goods produced in this country or im- 
ported from other sources. To approach 
the subject from the second point of 
view, assuming that the commodity in 
mind is one that has previously been 
imported or is currently being imported 
but for which the demand is greater than 
the present supply and new sources of 
supply are desired, we would have to 
approach it from a somewhat different 
angle. First, we would have to determine 
what foreign markets produce the mate- 
rial that are not already adequately rep- 
resented in this country. This informa- 
tion can be obtained in a number of ways 
The Department of Commerce has a 
wealth of statistics and other informa- 
tion. Most of the foreign banks can give 
much help in questions of this kind. 


Government Helps 


MopERATOR. On the other hand, Mr. 
Boody, we have been aware of the stress 
our Government has placed in the past 
on the development of export trade. But 
the realization has come that interna- 
tional trade today must be a two-way 
street with traffic in both the export and 
import lanes. I wonder if you, Mr. Fried- 
laender, could tell us what practical steps 
the Government has been taking to help 
develop imports. 

Mr. FRIEDLAENDER. One year ago, in the 
Department of 
Commerce, the Office of International 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Shanghai Lumber Market: 
Effect of War’s Ravages 


The Current Deficit of Homes in Shanghai, Estimated at Between 200,000 and 
300,000, Offers a Potential Market for Quantities of Lumber, Conservatively 


Placed at 600,000,000 Feet. 


These Figures Will Interest Exporters Who Plan 


To Enter That Market When China Is Able To Begin Its Reconstruction Program 


HANGHAI, China’s principal port of 
entry for foreign lumber, offers a 
potential market for substantial quanti- 
ties of lumber for building and heavy 
construction. The inauguration of an 
extensive reconstruction program is not, 
of course, possible in the immediate 
future. However, a preview of the lum- 
ber needs of Shanghai, as indicative of 
conditions throughout China, may be of 
interest to exporters who look forward to 
resuming trade with, or who plan to en- 
ter, that market. 

It is estimated that approximately 
700,000 families are living in Shanghai 
and that between 500,000 and 600,000 
residences would be needed to house 
them. In 1937, Shanghai had about 
350,000 houses, and it may be assumed 
that little construction has been done 
since the “China Incident” of that year. 
About 10 percent of these houses were 
destroyed during the war. These facts 
indicate a current deficit of 200,000 to 
300,000 homes. In the typical Chinese 
urban house a minimum quantity of lum- 
ber is utilized, chiefly for floors, window 
sashes and frames, doors, and roof mem- 
bers. Assuming that 2,000 board feet of 
lumber is used per house (10,000 board 
feet is a conservative estimate for an 
average five-room frame house in the 
United States) , 400,000,000 to 600,000,000 
feet of lumber would be required to con- 
struct the number of houses now needed. 
An even larger quantity could be used 
effectively for other purposes. 


Varied Handicaps Exist 

Since VJ-day, little has been done to 
alleviate the acute shortage of homes, 
commercial buildings, and other struc- 
tures. Owing to the high cost of labor 
and materials, only essential repairs have 
been made in residences, buildings, docks, 
and railways. In February 1946, the 
municipal government of Shanghai 
started a 4,000-unit building program 
for low- and middle-income groups, but 
the project was discontinued in its early 
stages because of rising labor costs. 
Abolition of rent restrictions on build- 


By A. D. McKe tar, Forest Products 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 
(Based on Consular Reports by 
Loris F. Craic) 


ings erected after September 1945 also 
failed to stimulate the building industry. 

Shanghai cannot depend upon domes- 
tic sources for lumber; the forests of 
China are situated mainly in sections re- 
mote from the populated areas, sawmill- 
ing methods are primitive, and trans- 
portation is poor and expensive. Freight 
charges for a few hundred miles of 
coastal shipping are more than triple the 
freight rates from United States west- 
coast ports to Shanghai. During the first 
8 months of 1946, Shanghai received 
about 30,000,000 feet of pine and fir 
lumber from nearby Provinces. Much of 





even this small quantity, however, was 
of poor quality, suited chiefly for rough 
construction and boxes. 

In 1937, Shanghai had nine sawmills 
of significant size and an additional 
number of small plants and workshops 
which produced limited quanities of lum- 
ber. These nine mills had an estimated 
daily capacity of 240,000 board feet. An- 
other native mill of moderate size was 
built in 1939. During the war, a number 
of these mills were destroyed or badly 
damaged, and the remainder suffered de- 
terioration. On the other hand, the 
Japanese established seven mills with a 
combined daily capacity of about 100,000 
board feet. These were kept in rela- 
tively good condition. Today, the total 
daily capacity of all mills is estimated at 
150,000 to 200,000 board feet, but actual 
production is not more than 35,000 feet. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Hides and Skins in the 
Other American Republics 


Part II. Mexico, Central America, Caribbean Republics 


ORE EXTENSIVE HOME TAN- 

NING in recent years in Mexico, 
Central America, and Caribbean coun- 
tries has tended to shrink supplies of 
raw hides and skins available for export. 
In fact, Mexico, once an excellent source 
for these raw materials, now has joined 
the long list of importers. 


Mexico 


Encouraged by the Government, Mex- 
ico’s cattle industry expanded in the past 
several decades, and the number of live- 
stock at the beginning of 1946 was the 
highest on record. Despite high feed 
costs and drought conditions in some 
areas, livestock producers have generally 
made satisfactory profits in recent years. 
Even at soaring prices, demand for meat 
has been maintained at high levels— 
which fact further stimulated the in- 
terest in livestock. Although official 
data are lacking, rough estimates place 
the number of cattle and calves at 11,- 
015,510 in 1939 and 12,424,185 in 1945; 
sheep and lambs at 4,318,620 and 4,829.,- 
085; and goats and kids at 6,690,815 and 
7,016,430 for the respective years. 

Animal slaughter during the period 
1939 through 1945 was much greater than 
in previous years. Cattle and calf 
slaughter climbed from 1,575,325 in 1939 
to approximately 1,704,180 in 1945; sheep 
and lamb from 479,789 to 569,906; and 
goat and kid slaughter dropped slightly 
from 848,460 to 790,782 in the 2 years 
under consideration. 

In the immediately preceding years, 
1933 through 1938, the yearly kill was 
less than 1,200,000 for cattle, 400,000 for 
sheep, and 650,000 for goats. Increased 
purchasing power was mainly responsi- 
ble for the larger meat consumption, 
which would have been even greater had 
prices not soared to such high levels. 

Prior to 1942 Mexico was a net exporter 
of hides and skins, chiefly to the United 
States. In subsequent years the in- 
creased domestic demand for leather, 
the growing difficulty in obtaining sup- 


By Marcaret E. Wampscanss, Tex- 
tile and Leather Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 


plies from abroad, and larger export 
shipments of leather and leather goods, 
especially ‘“huaraches,” resulted in 
greater tanning activity. Consequently 
more of the domestic supplies of hides 
were retained, and exports dwindled. 

As tanning operations progressed, it 
was necessary to increase the available 
hide and skin supplies, and larger quan- 
tities were acquired from abroad. By 
1943, the volume of imports was greater 
than the average annual exports before 
1940, and indications are that this 
trend will continue during the immediate 
future. Throughout the years when 
Mexican hide and skin exports were re- 
cording constant declines, imports were 
increasing. Since United States and 
United Kingdom importers operated un- 
der ceiling prices, domestic buyers were 
able to obtain substantial foreign sup- 
plies by offering higher prices. 

Mexico’s exports of cattle hides totaled 
3,570,374 kilograms in 1939, dropped to 
1,064,715 in 1941, 180,687 in 1942, and 
then disappeared entirely until June of 
1946. From that month through Sep- 
tember, 341,333 kilograms were exported, 
all to the United States. Exports of goat 
and kid skins dropped from 1,284,920 
kilograms in 1939 to 11,534 in 1943, and 
increased to 17,407 in 1944. None were 
exported in 1945 or in the first 9 months 
of 1946. Foreign shipments of sheep 
skins have been negligible. 

Contrariwise, imports of cattle hides 
totaled only 7,570 kilograms in 1939, but 
soared to 8,060,537 in 1943. During the 
first 9 months of 1946, approximately 
5,880,177 kilograms were brought in. 
Sheep and goat skin imports, combined, 
amounted to only 3,271 kilograms in 1939, 
but zoomed to 66,235 in 1943, and to 
57,825 in the first 8 months of 1946. 


Costa Rica’ 


Livestock numbers in Costa Rica in- 
creased slightly after 1939, but did not 
keep pace with the greater needs of a 
growing population. In 1939 cattle to- 
taled 374,804 head; the number expanded 
to 390,026 in 1943 and 401,104 in 1945, ac- 
cording to reliable estimates. Formerly 
large numbers were brought in from 
Nicaragua, but a high tariff imposed in 
1932 caused these imports to shrink. 

Estimates on cattle slaughter reflect 
only a slight increase, from 47,000 in 1939 
to 51,210 in 1943 and 49,612 in 1945. 

Demand for hides by domestic tanners 
has expanded tremendously and cannot 
be met by current production. Conse- 
quently exports have ceased almost en- 
tirely, falling from 42,000 kilograms in 
1939 to only 1,000 kilograms in 1941, 15 
kilograms in 1942, none in 1943. A small 
quantity was shipped out in 1944, valued 
at $20 (U. S. currency), but no exports 
were made in 1945. 

The number of sheep, lambs, goats, and 
kids in Costa Rica is insignificant. 


Cuba 


Unfavorable climatic conditions and a 
continued high demand for meat caused 
a sharp drop in Cuba’s livestock popula- 
tion from 1940 to 1945. Cattle and calves 
decreased from 5,324,814 head in 1940-41 
to 3,884,158 in 1945: sheep and lambs 
from 141,434 to 114,386; and the num- 
bers of goats and kids were estimated at 
92,155 and 84,654 in the two periods. 

Because of the large proportion of ani- 
mals killed on farms and in village abat- 
toirs, no accurate slaughter figures can 
be compiled. 

Higher wartime purchasing power of 
the inhabitants also engendered a greater 
demand for leather. To supply this, as 
well as urgent foreign demand, tanners 
expanded their output very materially. 
As a result, exports of raw hides and 


1 Except for Mexico, placed first because of 
its proximity to the United States and the 
importance of its cattle industry, the dif- 
ferent countries discussed in this article are 
taken up alphabetically. 
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skins fell off, only 196,204 kilograms of 
cattle hides being exported in 1944. 

Small quantities of hides and skins 
were imported in recent years, incoming 
shipments of all types totaling 102,269 
kilograms in 1944. Some partially 
tanned hides and skins also were brought 
in during the war years. These were 
finished in Cuban tanneries and exported 
as leather. The practice, however, is not 
expected to develop further. 

Production of calf, kip, sheep, and goat 
skins is small, and very few units are 
available for commercial use. 


Dominican Republic 


Recent official figures on the Domini- 
can Republic’s livestock population are 
not available. In 1940 the country had 
818,522 cattle, 37,235 sheep, and 466,497 
goats. Usually reliable estimates give 
the 1945 numbers as 762,845 cattle, 40,037 
sheep, and 468,026 goats. 

Slaughter in 1943 and as estimated in 
1945 was considerably higher than in 
1939. Cattle kill advanced from 95,438 
in 1939 to 100,834 in 1943 and 103,276 in 
1945; sheep from 998 to 1,622 and 2,814; 
and goats from 4,185 to 12,563 and 14,863, 
in the years mentioned. 

Principal tanners report that produc- 
tion of cattle hides is not sufficient for 
their needs, and imports of cured cattle 
hides are made from Puerto Rico, Cura- 
cao, Aruba, Martinique, and Argentina. 

Exports of cattle hides were entirely 
absent in 1944, having dwindled from a 
total of 445,500 kilograms in 1939. Goat- 
skin production is small but in excess 
of local needs, and approximately 50 
percent is exported. Shipments dropped 
to about 52,000 kilograms in 1944, and 
24,000 in 1945, from 126,000 in 1939. 


El Salvador 


El Salvador does not rank very high 
as a producer of hides and skins, and 
these are of a lower grade than those 
from more important producing areas. 

Cattle numbers were estimated at 696,- 
700 in 1939, and 706,200 in 1945. Sheep 
and lambs increased from 23,100 to 25,- 
000, and goats and kids from 30,000 to 
32,000. 

Control of slaughter is quite strict, be- 
ing regulated by the municipalities by 
means of special permits. Cattle kill in- 
creased slightly, from 74,475 in 1939 to 
91,500 in 1944, but dropped to 88,916 in 
1945. Slaughter of sheep and lambs rose 
from 5,815 in 1939 to 7,880 in 1944, and 
then declined to 6,500 in 1945. Totals 
for goats and kids advanced from 9,475 
in 1939 to 10,865 in 1944, and to an esti- 
mated 11,124 in 1945. 

Exports of raw hides and skins are 
limited and are far exceeded by imports, 
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Typical Criollo bull of southwest Nicaragua. 


needed to supply the increased activity 
of the tanning industry. 


Guatemala 

Official statistics show a fairly steady 
growth in the number of cattle and calves 
in Guatemala, from 510,077 in 1939 to 
729,241 in 1943. A slight drop to 637,340 
head was experienced in 1944 but esti- 
mates for 1945 indicate a slight improve- 
ment to 640,063. Sheep and lambs num- 
bered 280,549 in 1939, 438,330 in 1943, 
367,731 in 1944, and approximately 365,- 
912 in 1945. Goats and kids declined 
from 50,556 to 43,900 and 37,681, respec- 
tively, but advanced slightly to 40,317 in 
1945, 

Available slaughter figures give no 
more than an indication of the volume, 
but they approximate trade estimates 
which show that about 73 percent are 
from native stock and 27 percent from 
imported animals. 

During 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945, ap- 
proximately 109,895, 127,083, 125,149, and 
126,875 cattle were killed; 28,517, 26,342, 
30,685, and 32,107 sheep; and 1,143, 1,457, 
and 2,612 goats in 1942, 1943, and 1945. 
Separate figures for calves, lambs, and 
kids are not at hand. 

Exports of hides are officially main- 
tained at between 40,000 and 45,000 hides. 
The remainder are tanned in Guatemala. 


Haiti 


Increased purchasing power, larger de- 
mand for meat, and expectations of good 
profits favored the expansion of livestock 
raising in Haiti. According to unofficial 


estimates the number of cattle and calves 
has doubled since 1939, or from 97,800 in 
that year to 200,250 in 1945; sheep and 
lambs increased slightly from 10,110 to 
13,800. Goats are of considerable im- 
portance, supplying both meat and milk. 
They are quite plentiful in rural and 
suburban areas. The number climbed 
from 790,000 in 1939 to 1,010,000 in 1945, 
and this trend is expected to continue 
for some time. 

Because of the widespread country 
kill, and the fact that abattoirs do not 
submit reports, it is impossible to obtain 
Official data on the total volume of 
slaughter. However, estimates indicate 
an upward tendency between 1939 and 
1945, from 20,880 to 40,020 on cattle and 
calves, 2,300 to 4,717 on sheep and lambs, 
and 401,660 to 436,090 on goats and kids. 

Production of cattle hides is not suffi- 
cient to fill domestic demand; therefore 
exports are negligible. Imports have de- 
clined as a result of the existence of 
larger domestic supplies. Most of the 
sheep and lamb skins are retained for 
use by local tanneries. Goat and kid 
skins comprise the largest share of the 
small export business in hides and skins. 
They amounted to 210,955 kilograms in 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 1945, 
the United States having been the lead- 
ing purchaser. 


Honduras 


It is fairly certain that livestock in 
Honduras decreased during the past sev- 
eral years because of increased exports 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Sao Paulo in Market for 
Streetcars and Buses 


The city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is in the 
market for streetcars and buses and is 
sending two men to the United States 
to make the necessary contacts. The 
men, Dr. Anders Starck and Dr. Alberto 
Moreira Baptista Filho, are connected 
with Sao Paulo’s Municipal Commission 
for Studies of Public Transportation, 
and, according to the American Consu- 
late General at Sao Paulo, have been 
authorized by the city government to 
recommend purchases of the needed 
equipment. 

It is understood that Dr. Baptista will 
handle negotiations for buses, while Dr. 
Starck is especially interested in street- 
cars. Both visitors desire technical in- 
formation regarding maintenance and 
operation practices in public transporta- 
tion service. And they would like to 
visit factories and maintenance shops. 

The visitors, who were expected to 
arrive here late in December, will remain 
for 2 or 3 months, during which time 
they plan to stop in New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Schenectady, Philadelphia, and 
St. Louis. 

United States manufacturers who are 
in a position to make quotations on the 
needed equipment or otherwise assist Dr. 
Starck and Dr. Baptista in their mission 
can contact them at the Commodore 
Hotel, Lexington Avenue and Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Participation Sought 
for New Netherlands Firm 


Two Netherlands businessmen, J. C. 
Groot and L. de Vreeze, are anxious to 
interest a United States firm in their 
plan to establish a factory for manufac- 
turing plastics. Their request for Amer- 
ican participation includes both the 
technical and financial aspects of opera- 
tion. 

Messrs. Groot and de Vreeze (for 
whom a World Trade Directory Report 
is available) intend to turn out only 
semimanufactured plastics, such as 
blocks, rods, sheets, and bars, which are 
used by producers of finished plastic 
goods. They have advised the American 


Embassy at The Hague that they plan 
to invest a capital of 50,000 to 100,000 


guilders in the enterprise 
equals about US$0.38). 

According to the Embassy, establish- 
ment of new industries—either with or 
without foreign participation—is gen- 
erally approved by the Netherlands 
Government. And, in issuing import 
licenses, preference is given to raw ma- 
terials and machinery, rather than to 
finished products. 

American firms may find it advanta- 
geous to follow up this trade oppor- 
tunity. Inquiries for additional infor- 
mation should be addressed to Messrs. 
Groot and de Vreeze, 1 Mesdagstraat, 
Nijmegen, The Netherlands. 


(1 guilder 


British Firm Seeks Rights To 
Manufacture Under License 


A London concern seeks the right to 
manufacture under license in the United 


Kingdom certain American plant and 
products used in building construction 
and concrete road construction. 

The specific items which the company, 
Expandite Limited, wants to produce are 
not known. However, the firm is now 
engaged in manufacturing such products 
as concrete waterproofer, distemper 
paints, asphalt coated papers, asphalt 
products, expansion joints, sealing and 
caulking compounds, and caulking guns. 

United States businessmen who are in- 
terested in pursuing this trade inquiry 
should write Expandite Limited, Cunard 
Road, Chase Road, London, N. W. 10, 
England. 


Agencies To Sell or Exploit 
Patents Wanted by British Firm 


Celling Limited, a British firm of com- 
mercial merchants handling patents, is 











Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $l each. Interested United 
States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any pro- 
jected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export 
opportunities are in short supply or that 
full facilities for private trade may not 
have been reestablished in some of the 
areas from which inquiries have been re- 
ceived. However, many United States for- 
eign traders are proceeding now with ne- 
gotiations for business when conditions 
permit.) 








Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in the Following Sections] 
Automotive Vehicles 

sories: 2, 26 
Bacteriological and Biological Supplies: 27 
Ceramics: 12 
Chemicals and Chemical Products; 2, 17 
Clothing and Accessortes; 10, 20. 
Communication Equipment: 23, 26 
Construction Materials: 2, 8. 

Down, Feathers, and Quill 13, 19 
Fats, Oils, and War: 32 

Floor Coverings: 8 

Foodstuffs: 6, 10, 14 

General Merchandise: 1 

Glass Products: 2, 8 

Hardware: 2, 8, 28 

Herbs: 11, 14 

Leather and Leather Products: 8 
Machinery: 3, 7, 15, 29 

Metal and Mineral Products: 2,16, 32 
Motion-Picture Supplies: 22 


Parts, and Acces- 


Office Equipment: 26 

Paints, Varnishes and Lacque? 
Materials: 2, 8, 21 

Paper and Paper Products: 10 

Plastics and Plastic Products: 2, 8 

Precision Instruments: 31 

Radios: 8, 26. 

Sanitary Ware: 2, 8. 

Sporting Goods: 30 

Textiles: 1, 4, 5, 9. 


y 


, and Paint 


Tools: 8. 
Toys: 28. 
Wire: 8, 18, 24, 25. 
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anxious to contact United States firms 
or individuals who have: 

1. British patents for disposal or ex- 
ploitation in the United Kingdom, or 

2. Manufacturing processes for ex- 
ploitation in the United Kingdom. 

Details as to type of patents desired 
have not been furnished to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that interested Amer- 
ican businessmen communicate directly 
with the British concern at 22 North- 
umberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2, Eng- 
land. 


Costa Rican Has ‘Tropical 
Wild Animals for Sale 


United States importers dealing with 
zoological gardens and experimental lab- 
oratories may be interested in the fol- 
lowing information received recently 
from the American Embassy at San Jose, 
Costa Rica: 

Live wild animals from the mountains 
and jungles of Central America can be 
purchased from Virgilio Aguiluz Orel- 
lana, San Jose. Mr. Aguiluz particu- 
larly mentions three types of monkeys 
which he is able to supply: (1) Mycetes 
Palliatus Gray, (2) Eteler Variegatus 
Wag, and (3) Cebas Hypoleucus Geoffr. 
And he is also in a position to ship speci- 
mens of the Quetzal bird (Calorus Re- 
splendeus). 

Imports of wild animals into the 
United States are of course subject to 
controls and regulations currently in 
force both in this country and the coun- 
try of origin. 

Inquiries for further information on 
this unusual trade opportunity should 
be addressed to Mr. Aguiluz, Apartado 
Postal No. 1110, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Colombia—José Abadi, representing 
Fabrica Nacional de Tejidos “Lafayette,” 
Abadi & Mashaan, Apartado Nacional 393, 
No. 10—54 Calle 12, Bogota, is interested in 
purchasing rayon yarn and general merchan- 
dise. Scheduled to arrive January 10, via 
Miami, for a 2-month visit. U. S. address: 
c/o 217 Third Avenue, Bradley Beach, N. J. 
Itinerary: New York City 

2. Colombia—Alfonso Rodriquez J., repre- 
senting Internacional de Representaciones, 
Ltda., Edificio Vergara, No. 501, and R. Salazar 
& Cia., Ltda., Apartado 13-94, Bogota, is 
interested in purchasing and obtaining rep- 
resentations for sanitary supplies, shower 
heads, builders’ hardware, glass, paints, as- 
phalt tile, nails, window sashes, doors, con- 
struction iron, roofing materials, plastic ma- 
terials, tin plate, caustic soda, automobile 
batteries and spare parts. He will be in the 
United States until February 28. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Colombian Consulate General, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and vicinity. 

3. Ecuador—Erasmo Alfredo Carrillo, rep- 
resenting Carrillo Hermanos, Guayaquil 377, 
Quito, is interested in the purchase of shoe- 
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making machinery and the study of its opera- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive December 19 via 
Miami, for a visit of a year. U.S. address: 
c/o Dominic de la Salandra, University of 
Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. Itinerary: Dayton, 
Portsmouth, Boston, and New York City. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

4. England—F. C. Fox, representing Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., 
9 Dartmouth Street, London, S. W. 1, is in- 
terested in purchasing cotton bags for ce- 
ment, or kraft paper for making. bags. 
Scheduled to arrive December 16 for a visit 
of 2 or 3 weeks, via New York. As Mr. Fox’s 
address while in this country is not known 
at present, it is suggested that interested 
firms write him at his London address. 
Itinerary: New York City, and _ possibly 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Ethiopia—O. G. Singer, P. O. Box 418, 
Addis Ababa, is interested in the purchase of 
tertiles. Scheduled to arrive toward the end 
of January, via New York. U. S. address: 
c/o Neus Hessnein, 75 Worth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
possibly Washington, D. C. 

6. Mexico—Frank G. Aznar, representing 
Victor Aznar, Calle 5k No. 501—A, Merida, 
Yucatan, is interested in obtaining repre- 
sentation for packaged foods. He is now in 
the United States for a brief visit. Because 
Mr. Aznar’s stay in the United States will be 
limited, it is suggested that interested Ameri- 
can businessmen write direct to his firm in 
Merida, Yucatan. 

7. New Zealand—Richard R. Searle, repre- 
senting Cory-Wright and Salmon, Ltd., P. O. 
Box 1230, Wellington, is interested in coal- 
mining machinery, cement-plant machinery, 
and quarrying machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 18 via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o W. A. Buell, 
Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Aurora, Chicago, New York 
City, Catasauqua (Pa.), ‘and Washington, 
D. C. 

8. South Africa—M. C. Avis, representing 
African Distributors, Ltd., and Seymour- 
Sheldon, Ltd., Johannesburg, is interested in 
the purchase of carpenters tools, saws, azes, 
hatchets, machetes, scissors, shears, fruit jars, 
plastics, radios, machine tools, refrigerators, 
electric cooking stoves, plate glass, door locks, 
padlocks, other types of locks, vulcanized 
fiber board, artificial leather, oilcloth, felt, 
wire screen cloth, all types of wire, mattress 
wire and springs, baling wire, nails, cast 
enameled baths, sanitary earthenware and 
fittings, wood screws, furniture fittings, build- 
ing material and fittings, floor covering (not 
linoleum or imitation); roofings (not as- 
phalt—not shingles), bathroom and kitchen 
tiles, whitelead, turpentine, veneers, abra- 
sives, and rosin. Scheduled to arrive for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: % Cer- 
tainteed Products Corp., 100 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, D. C., Vancouver, B. C. 

9. South Africa—J. Kretzmer, representing 
Regent Neckwear Manufacturing Co., 127 
Market Street, Johannesburg, is interested 
in purchasing tie materials for the manu- 
facturing of neckwear in this country. 
Scheduled to arrive about the middle of 
February, via New York, for a visit of 1 


month. U.S. address: © New York Regional 
Office, Department of Commerce, Empire 
State Bldg., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 


10. Venezuela—Juan M. Monzon, repre- 
senting Monzon & Co., P. O. Box 393, Caracas, 
is interested in obtaining representations for 
wheat flour, cheese, canned or preserved 
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meats, fruit juices, canned fruits, hosiery, 
sanitary napkins, paper towels and cups, 
twine. Mr. Monzon is now in the United 
States but because his visit will be very 
short, it is suggested that interested Ameri- 
can businessmen write direct to his firm in 
Venezuela. 


Import Opportunities 


11. Egypt.—Near East National Commer- 
cial Agency, 11 Sharia Soliman Pasha, Cairo, 
offer henna leaves for export. 

12. Italy—Adams & Co., Ltd. 32 Via 
Romana, Florence, offer for sale ceramic 
handicrafts. 

13. Italy—Luigi & Primo Castellani, 2 Via 
Curtatone & Montanara, Empoli (Florence), 
have available for export eiderdown and 
chicken and duck feathers. 

14. Italy—Luigi Lang, 38 Via Roma, Leg- 
horn, have available for export decorative 
laurel leaves; medicinal herbs, roots, leaves 
and flowers such as camomile leaves and 
lavender flowers; citron; orange and lemon 
peel in brine and sulfured cherries in SO,; 
pignolia nuts shelled and unshelled filberts. 


Export Opportunities 


15. Brazil—Importadora Pavan, Ltda., Rua 
Alvares Penteado 180, Sao Paulo, request pur- 
chase quotations on agricultural machinery. 

16. Egypt—Clement Kaire, Immobilia 
Building, Cherif Pasha, Cairo, request pur- 
chase quotations on concrete reinforcing 
bars, mild steel, round of the following 
specifications: 250 metric tons of %4’’, 250 
metric tons of 5j¢’’, and 400 metric tons of 
3%4’’, all in bars of 20’ in length; and 100 
metric tons of %’’ in bars of 30’ to 40’ 
in length. 

17. Egypt—Near-East National Commer- 
cial Agency, 11, Sharia Soliman Pasha, Cairo, 
request purchase quotations on sodium bi- 
chromate and potassium bichromate. 

18. England—E. M. I. Supplier, Ltd., Hayes, 
Middlesex, request purchase quotations on 
enamel copper wire (uncovered), especially 
finer gages from 36 S. W. G. to 48 S. W. G. 

19. England—Millard Brothers, Ltd., 76 
Great Eastern Street, London, E. C. 2, re- 
quest purchase quotations on turkey quills 
for use in the manufacture of throwing 
darts. 

20. England—A. G. Morris & Co., London 
House, 9a Margaret Street, London, W. 1, re- 
quest purchase quotations on ladies’ bras- 
sieres, corsets, and “roll-on” belts. 

21. France —Etablissements M. Bouvet, 
Tournus, Saone & Loire, request purchase 
quotations on first-quality products used in 
the manufacture of varnishes and lacquers, 
in the following quantities: glycerophthalic 
resins 10 tons; beeswax 3 tons; phthalate of 
butyl 2 tons; butyl alcohol 3 tons; tricresyl- 
phosphate 2 tons; butyl acetate 3 tons; hard 
synthetic wax 5 tons; amyl acetate 500 kilo- 
grams; manila gum 3 tons; gum lac 3 tons; 
carbon black 1 ton; lithopone 10 tons. 

22. Mexico—Cabrera Hermanos, 1701 Calle 
33, Chihuahua, Chihuahua, request purchase 
quotations on 16 mm. sound films and pro- 
jectors for 16 mm. sound films. 

23. Norway—The firm called N. A. Gasac- 
cumulator, 7b Kr. Augustsgate, Oslo, requests 
purchase quotations on marine, air-naviga- 
tion, and lighthouse equipment such as ra- 
dar, radio beacons, buoy loop antenna direc- 
tion finders. 

24. Norway—A/S Sveiseindustri, Bentse- 
brogaten 15, Oslo, request purchase quota- 
tions on 200 tons of bright selected, hard 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Argentina 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Buenos Aires 


The month of December was one of 
much Government activity in fields af- 
fecting the commercial and industrial 
life of Argentina. Outstanding develop- 
ments included the purchase by the Ar- 
gentine Government of the French- 
owned railways, the signing of a trade 
and financial agreement with Chile, and 
the expansion of Government controls 
on imports. 

On November 29 the Government as- 
sumed authority to regulate imports of 
certain specified articles, requiring ex- 
change permits to cover payment for 
them. Import quotas were set on some 
of these items to protect domestic indus- 
try, while for other items (largely indus- 
trial machinery) exchange permits are 
to be granted only after prior study in- 
dicates that the country’s foreign-ex- 
change balances are not to be used to 
buy obsolescent or second-rate equip- 
ment and that the necessary equipment 
is not manufactured in Argentina. Gov- 
ernment control over exports was wid- 
ened by the addition of leather to the 
list of items under the control of the 
Institute for Trade Promotion. 

Argentina concluded a trade and 
financial agreement with Chile on De- 
cember 13. The agreement is designed 
to promote trade between the two coun- 
tries by the establishment of a virtual 
customs union and by giving Argentina 
freer access to Chilean coal and iron. 
The agreement provides that Argentina 
shall invest up to 300,000,000 Argentine 
pesos ($67,000,000) in developing Chile’s 
mineral and other resources; an equal 
amount is to be loaned to Chile for 
financing a public-works program; a 
sum of 100,000,009 pesos ($25,000,000) 
is to be loaned to Chile to cover Chile’s 
anticipated unfavorable trade balance 
over the next 2 years. 

The trade agreement with Brazil was 
formally signed on November 27. 

The Government concluded an agree- 
ment with the French Government on 
December 17, providing for the purchase 
of the French-owned railways. 

The telephone company, recently pur- 
chased by the Government from the In- 


ternational Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
has been converted to a joint Govern- 
ment and private capital company 
known as the Empresa Mixta Telefonica 
Argentina. A capital of 1,000,000,000 
pesos ($250,000,000) has been authorized. 

The Argentine Congress passed an an- 
titrust law prohibiting monopolies and 
such other related practices as might 
produce arbitrary price increases or 
hamper free competition. 

October check clearances at $2,234,- 
000,000 were above the $2,153,000,000 for 
September and equal to the 1946 month- 
ly average. Real-estate sales at $50,000,- 
000 in October set a new high compared 
with $39,000,000 in September. Con- 
struction increased to $188,000,000 which 
was slightly higher than the preceding 
months’ average. Commercial failures 
in October amounted to $600,000, less 
than September’s $700,000 and much 
less than the average for the preceding 
months. 

October stock-exchange transactions 
decreased, the $72,000,000 total being 12 
percent below the January-September 
average. Common-stock prices in Octo- 
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Source of Copper | 
The striking picture which ap- 
pears on the cover of our magazine 
this week is a night view of the 
great “El Teniente” mines of the | 
Braden Copper Co.,in Chile. From | 
these mines, important shipments | 
are made to the United States. The 
photograph is made available to us 
through the courtesy of C. C. Con- 
cannon, Chief, Chemical and Drug 
Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 



































ber decreased to an average of 291 from 
308 in September (1940=100), but re- 
mained above the yearly average. Retail 
store sales are available only for as late 
as September when the index of 167 was 
well below the 203 for August and the 
January-August average of 193. Whole- 
sale prices in September at 194 exceeded 
the August figure of 191. A further sea- 
sonal decline in electric-power consump- 
tion brought the total for Buenos Aires 
down to 108,000,000 kilowatt-hours for 
the month of October. 

The 1947 budget, submitted to Con- 
gress on December 6, 1946, shows that or- 
dinary revenues and expenditures are 
balanced at 2,524,000,000 pesos ($631,- 
000,000). Extraordinary expenditures to 
be covered by bond issues are estimated 
at 790,000,000 pesos ($197,000,000). 

The conversion operation of the 3% 
percent internal credit bonds of the Na- 
tional Government resulted in the ma- 
jority of holders accepting 3-percent 
bonds. The municipality of Buenos Aires 
announced conversion of its 4- and 4!2- 
percent bonds into a new 3'2-percent 
issue, and the Provinces of Buenos Aires, 
Salta, Entre Rios, and Santa Fe have 
called their internal loans for redemp- 
tion at par or conversion into 32 percent 
bonds at a premium. The first three 
Provinces named have also announced 
new issues. 

The agricultural outlook continues to 
be promising. Crops appear larger than 
in 1945, with preliminary official esti- 
mates of 5,943,000 metric tons of wheat 
(50 percent more than in the preceding 
season) and 1,065,000 metric tons of flax- 
seed (10 percent in excess of 1945’s crop). 
The fight against locusts has been well- 
organized, and despite short supplies of 
chemicals it is believed that a large pro- 
portion of the corn and other late crops 
can be harvested even in some of the more 
heavily infested areas. Heavy late frosts 
severely affected the production of apples 
and pears. The fruit crop is expected to 
yield the following quantities (in metric 
tons): Peaches 155,500, apples 105,500, 
table grapes 190,000, plums 24,600, pears 
89,200, quince 18,400, apricots 8,900, and 
cherries 1,000. 

The final estimate of sugarcane pro- 
duction is 8,312,910 metric tons, with an 
expected yield of 615,000 tons of sugar. 
Such a yield would be about 50 percent 
more than the 5-year average and about 
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80,000 tons more than domestic con- 
sumption. 

Since the reopening of the frigorificos 
on November 20 the slaughter of all kinds 
of livestock has been about as large as 
the availability of freight cars would per- 
mit. Frozen-meat loadings continued 
without interruption following the end 
of the frigorifico strike, but the Govern- 
ment still had authorized no appreciable 
movement of animal fats, canned meats, 
or pork in any form. Up to mid-Decem- 
ber, final-sale prices to foreign buyers 
also had not been set for any kind of 
meat, nor had meat packers been ordered 
to begin paying a new schedule of live- 
stock prices. Meanwhile, transactions 
were being invoiced at the old British 
bulk-purchase contract rates. 

The spring wool clip is fairly well ad- 
vanced, with quality generally higher 
than last season. 


Chile 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Santiago 


The Government’s restrictive credit 
policy announced early in November 
caused repercussions in the market and 
business community of such magnitude 
that a storm of protests arose either 
against the means adopted or the abrupt 
method by which they were instituted. 
As a result, the Government modified its 
previous policy materially by the follow- 
ing agreement with the commercial banks 
(responsible for its implementation) : 
The banks will be free to rediscount with 
the Central Bank, and the Government 
agrees not to transfer fiscal deposits 
until such time as the projected State 
Bank may be legally organized. How- 
ever, commercial banks holding Govern- 
ment deposits are limited to 7 percent 
interest on notes which they may dis- 
count directly. Banks agree not to make 
any new loans Known to be for specu- 
lative purposes and to gradually reduce 
those now outstanding; and to take cer- 
tain precautions in the discounting of 
notes arising from merchandise trans- 
actions. 

The Finance Minister informed Con- 
gress on December 12, that the prelimi- 
nary budget of foreign exchange for 1947 
showed a deficit of $48,000,000 (United 
States currency); that final figures cov- 
ering only the absolute minimum essen- 
tials still showed a small deficit; that the 
Government is considering a plan to re- 
move all import and exchange controls 
over luxury articles and allow exchange 
from the Chilean small mining industry 
and wine exports to be sold in the free 
market, in the hope that the unregulated 
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Negotiations Under Way for 
Return of Jap-Seized Chi- 
nese Steamships 


The early return to China of 
Chinese vessels forcibly taken away 
during the war years by the Japa- 
nese will be pressed with the Allied 
authorities in Japan, Chou Mou-pei 
of the Central Dockyards, now ne- 
gotiating in Tokyo for the repara- 
tion of China’s shipping damages, 
indicated in a recent message to 
Nanking. Chou also told shipping 
interests in China to present a list 
of evidence of their ships taken 
away by force by Japanese during 
the war. He indicated that nego- 
tiations for the return of these ves- 
sels would be started with the au- 
thorities concerned before the end 
of 1946. 

Chou reported in the message 
that 2 war vessels have been re- 
turned, while the return of 8 other 
vessels, totaling 20,677 tons, is still 
under negotiation. He added that 
the whereabouts of 23 vessels has 
been ascertained and that of 23 
others, totaling 62,100 tons, is un- 
der investigation. More than 120,- 
000 tons of Chinese shipping were 
seized by the Japanese Navy dur- 
ing the war years. 























exchange rate above 31-pesos-to-the- 
dollar rate fixed at Bretton Woods, may 
permit the small mining industry to op- 
erate profitably and hence increase the 
amount of exchange available. The 
Minister affirmed the Government’s plan 
to service the foreign debt under the re- 
adjustment plan under law 5580 and to 
ultimately reconstitute the amortization 
funds diverted by law 6334. 

Currency in circulation and sight lia- 
bilities of the Central Bank both reached 
new highs on the December 3 statement 
in amounts of 3,335,000,000 and 4,201,- 
400,000 pesos, respectively. On the same 
statement the total gold and foreign ex- 
change shown was equivalent to $80,- 
000,000 (United States currency) com- 
pared with $75,700,000 on October 29. 
The increase reflected larger dollar hold- 
ings of the Amortization Bank and the 
Government, resulting from the recent 
semiannual tax payments. 

Wholesalers report a sudden drastic 
drop in orders from retailers, but con- 
sider this a temporary condition, result- 
ing from readjustments following the 
Government’s recent measures restrict- 
ing credits. Retailers report general 
sales increases, especially in shoes, 
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women’s and children’s ready-made sum- 
mer wear, household enamelware, glass- 
ware, chinaware, and cutlery. The vol- 
ume of goods sold is slightly under that 
of November 1945, but the peso value is 
reported as being about the same. Groc- 
ery stores are feeling the shortage of 
cooking oils, flour, sugar, tea, dried beans, 
peas, and lentils. Meat-market sales are 
being limited by the meat shortage. 
Early fruits and vegetables are plentiful, 
with prices unchanged from those of 
1945. 

Although the credit reStrictions were 
not intended to be applied directly to 
industry, their effect on users, distribu- 
tors, and retailers of manufactured prod- 
ucts was reflected on the producers. 
Insofar as industry is concerned, this 
situation was expected to be cleared up 
during December. 

The critical scarcity of metallurgical 
coke, unless promptly relieved, will re- 
sult in the closure of foundries, and will 
affect other industries unfavorably. 

During the past month, three Chilean 
full-length and two short documentary 
films were given their premiéres. Fine 
summer weather has encouraged ambi- 
tious plans for increased activity in mo- 
tion-picture production circles. The 
local press has prominently displayed an 
announcement to the effect that the 
Argentine Government recently granted 
the same treatment to Chilean films as 
to its own by exempting Argentine 
houses from paying taxes thereon. The 
photographic trade is encountering dif- 
ficulty in obtaining exchange for the im- 
portation of cameras from the United 
States. 

Mineral production was well sus- 
tained during November, with the excep- 
tion of copper. A prolonged strike of 
dock workers forced nitrate producers 
to stock pile their output. The coal sit- 
uation is still critical in the central zone, 
because of lack of transportation to 
move production from the mine heads. 
President Gonzalez Videla recently an- 
nounced to the assembled representa- 
tives of small and medium-sized mines 
that part of the Argentine loan will be 
used to construct a national smelter at 
Paipote, and that in accordance with 
the provisions made at Bretton Woods, 
the 19.37 copper dollar will be abolished. 

Labor unrest seriously affected the 
Chilean economy during the month. A 
strike started September 20 at one of 
Chile’s largest copper mines and did not 
end until December 10, with the signing 
of an arbitration agreement. The pro- 
duction loss is estimated at 25,000 long 
tons refined copper. About 685 striking 
nitrate leaders have prevented the ship- 
ment of nitrates from the port of Toco- 
pilla since October 19. Approximately 
250,000 tons of nitrates are now piled up 
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at the port awaiting shipment. In the 
meantime, 9,000 nitrate field workers 
have submitted their demands for higher 
wages and other benefits. These de- 
mands are backed by a strike threat. 
On December 14, two nitrate unions 
called illegal strikes, one to protest tea 
rationing and the quality of butter; the 
other for higher wages. 

In the south 4,000 coal miners staged 
a 2-day walk-out, and in Santiago more 
than 5,000 textile workers have been out 
since November 4. Recent activity, fol- 
lowing the lifting of a ban on the organi- 
zation of farm labor, forced the Presi- 
dent to request the cessation of such ac- 
tivity pending the harvesting of crops. 

The general wholesale price index rose 
2 percent in October and 24 percent in 
the year ended October 1946. The do- 
mestic products index rose 3 percent dur- 
ing October and 24.8 percent in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. In Santiago the cost 
of living rose 3 percent in October and 
19.2 percent in the year ended October 
1946. 

On December 13 Chile and Argentina 
signed a far-reaching 5-year agreement 
(subject to ratification) eliminating cus- 
toms duties, but allowing for possible 
quantitative restrictions and providing 
for the exchange of lists of products on 
which duties will continue to be levied. 
The treaty provides: (1) A 2-year credit 
of 100,000,000 Argentine pesos at 2.75 
percent interest to finance unfavorable 
’ trade balance, (2) the investment of 
300,000,000 Argentine pesos in Chilean 
industries, particularly copper, steel, 
iron, coal, lumber, and electric power, 
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Chile guaranteeing a supply to Argen- 
tina of all or any part of production in 
excess of Chilean needs of industries in 
which Argentine capital is invested and 
return all capital invested in 50 years, 
paying 4 percent annual interest thereon 
plus a share in profits, (3) a 300,000,000 
Argentine peso bond issue to be floated 
by Chile in Argentina (annual interest 
3.75 percent and amortization 2.45 per- 
cent) for public works (roads, railroads, 
and other), (4) free transit of products 
through either country to third coun- 
tries, and establishment for 30 years of 
free or special zones in ports of other 
country, (5) sea shipments between the 
two countries are to be effected if pos- 
sible, by Chilean and Argentine flag ves- 
sels of an equal tonnage basis, (6) a 
special air agreement is to be signed, 
providing reciprocal privileges on pas- 
senger and freight services, landing 
rights, etc. Other provisions regarding 
insurance, motion pictures, branch banks, 
are also included in the treaty. 

The Civil Aviation Convention signed 
by Chile at Chicago in 1944 was approved 
by Chilean Senate on December 4 and 
will be sent to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Chilean National Airline (LAN) began 
daily round-trip services between San- 
tiago and Buenos Aires on December 1, 
and the press reports that LAN is con- 
templating an Argentine loan of $4,- 
000,000 (United States currency) for the 
purchase of United States equipment, 
four large transports of American man- 
ufacture now being on order. British 
South American Airways has announced 
passages from Santiago to Paris at the 














approximately 4 months. 





Six Norwegians To Cross Pacific on Raft 


The Norwegian Embassy in Washington, D. C., has announced that a six- 
man Norwegian scientific expedition will attempt a crossing of the Pacific 
Ocean from Peru to Polynesia aboard a replica of a prehistoric Peruvian log 
raft. The main purpose of the expedition is to obtain scientific data in sup- 
port of the Norwegian ethnologist Thor Heyerdal’s theory of prehistoric 
racial movements from South America to the Pacific Islands. 
ethnologist Heyerdal, with Herman Watzinger second in command, the group 
expects to cover the 4,000-mile westward voyage from Peru to Polynesia in 


Primary purpose of the expedition is to make exact observations of currents, | 
winds, and drifts, as well as other factors aiding or impeding such a primitive 
voyage, including the possible amount of fish to be caught at sea, the quantity 
of rain water to be gathered, and the effect of the wind and waves upon the 
craft. It is also believed that observations and experiences will be gained that 
may have value in other than purely ethnological fields. 

Herman Watzinger, a thermo-dynamics specialist from the Norwegian 
Institute of Technology in Trondheim, will be primarily concerned with con- 
ducting the exacting measurements during the planned expedition. 

A third member of the group will be Lt. Torstein Pettersen, D. S. O., of the 
Norwegian Army, who, in cooperation with Col. Bernt Balchen, was directly 
responsible for the intelligence leading to the sinking of the German battleship 
Tirpitz. Remaining members of the expedition have not yet been announced. 
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same price being charged for those to 


London on the same route. A British- 
made Bristol freighter has arrived for 
exhibition flights. 

October imports totaled 88,100,000 and 
exports 142,400,000 gold pesos. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


No Foreign Exchange Available for 
Personal Requirements Without Approval 
of Central Bank.—Central Bank of China 
Circular No. 69, issued on December 16, 
1946, for immediate effect, announced 
that no exchange will be sold for per- 
sonal requirements without the prior 
approval of the Central Bank of China. 

This circular canceled Central Bank of 
China Circular No. 2, issued March 2, 
1946, which provided that the banks ap- 
pointed to handle foreign exchange might 
sell, subject to certain conditions, ex- 
change to cover legitimate personal re- 
quirements, such as living expenses, 
travel expenses, and insurance pre- 
miums. 

Instructions in Respect to Sale of 
Foreign Exchange Revised .—Pursuant to 
the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations, revised instructions were 
issued to the Appointed Banks (banks 
appointed to handle foreign exchange 
transactions) in Central Bank of China 
Circular No. 61, dated November 18, 1946. 
The revised instructions canceled Cir- 
culars Nos. 1, 26, 42, 45, and all of 54 
except paragraph 6, and provided that 
the Appointed Banks shall not sell for- 
eign exchange for the purchase of goods 
abroad or permit sales of exchange to be 
taken up, unless the applicant produces 
an import license authorizing the impor- 
tation of the goods. 

In accordance with the revised in- 
structions, the Central Bank of China 
will continue to be the sole channel for 
the transmission of instructions to the 
Appointed Banks regarding matters con- 
cerning foreign trade, as provided in ar- 
ticle 1 of the Temporary Regulations 
with Regard to Foreign Exchange Trans- 
actions, in effect since March 4, 1946. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Trade-Control Regulations.— 
Effective immediately, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment announced on November 17, 
1946, Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations. At the same time, the tem- 
porary foreign trade regulations, in effect 
since March 1, 1946, were annulled, but 
the Temporary Regulations with Regard 
to Foreign Exchange Transactions, pro- 
mulgated at that time, remain in effect. 
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The substance of the revised trade- 
control regulations has been reported in 
telegrams from the American Consulate 
General, Shanghai, and the following 
text has been prepared on the basis of 
releases in the Shanghai press and by 
the official Chinese News Service, New 
York, December 2, 1946. 


I. EXPORTS 


Article 1.—All exports except those listed 
in schedule V annexed hereto may be freely 
exported upon presentation to the customs 
of an invoice containing a certificate in a 
form prescribed by the Central Bank of 
China, signed by an appointed bank stating 
that it has purchased or contracted to pur- 
chase the foreign exchange derived there- 
from. Provided, however, that such a certifi- 
cate is not required in the case of a shipment 
valued at less than US$25 or equivalent value 
and not for commercial purposes. 


II Imports 
Licensing of Imports: 


Article 2.—With effect from the date of en- 
forcement of the Revised Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations the importation of all 
goods except those contained in schedule IV 
(prohibited list) and those provided for 
under article 14 hereof shall be subject to 
license and only permitted in accordance 
with the provisions of these regulations. 

Article 3.—-The term “import license” in 
these regulations shall be construed to mean 
a license to import cargo and to purchase 
from an Appointed Bank ' foreign exchange 
for the true c. i. f. value of such cargo. 


Board for the Temporary Regulation of Im- 
ports: 


Article 4.—For the purpose of administer- 
ing the system of import licenses and of co- 
ordinating the work of the organization con- 
cerned, a Board for the Temporary Regula- 
tion of Imports (hereinafter called the 
Board) is hereby created under the Supreme 
Economic Council. The Board shall be com- 
posed of the following members: 

The Chairman of the Council, to be 
chairman of the Board, 

The Secretary General of the Council, to 
be the vice chairman of the Board, 

The Minister of Finance, 

The Minister of Economic Affairs, 

The Minister of Communications, 

The Minister of National Defense, 

The Minister of Food, 

The Governor of the Central Bank of 
China, 

The Chairman of the National Resources 
Commission, 

The Director-General of the Chinese 
National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 


Article 5—-The Board shall establish a de- 
partment for the purpose of allocating import 
quotas, which shall be known as the Import 
Quota Allocation Department (hereinafter 
called the Allocation Department). 

Article 6.—a. The Board shall establish an 
Import Licensing Department for the pur- 
pose of issuing licenses in respect of the im- 
portation of goods in Schedules I and II. 

b. The Foreign Exchange Examination De- 
partment of the Central Bank of China shall 
issue import licenses in respect to the impor- 
tation of goods in Schedule ITI. 


‘Banks appointed by the Central Bank of 
China to handle the purchase and sale of 
foreign exchange under the provisions of the 
exchange-control regulations. 
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Article 7—The Board shall establish an 
“Executive Committee.” The composition 
of the Executive Committee shall be as fol- 
lows: 

The Governor of the Central Bank of 
China, 

The Director of the Import Quota Alloca- 
tion Department, 

The Director of the Import Licensing De- 
partment, 

The Director of the Foreign Exchange 
Examination Department of the Cen- 
tral Bank of China, 

The Chief of the Secretariat. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee 
shall be designated by the Board from 
among the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Committee shall be re- 
sponsible to the Board and shall execute the 
policy as determined by the Board. The 
Executive Committee shall report to the 
Board at regular intervals. 

Article 8. The Executive Committee shall 
create a Secretariat to coordinate the work 
of the departments concerned and for gen- 
eral purposes. It shall also create such com- 
mittees as it may find necessary in the dis- 
charge of its functions. 

Article 9.—The officers of the Board shall 
be located on the premises of the Central 
Bank of China at Shanghai. 


Classification of Goods: 


Article 10.—All goods normally imported 
into China are hereby classified in accord- 
ance with the schedules annexed to these 
regulations. 

Goods or classes of goods may be trans- 
ferred by the Board from one schedule to 
another as circumstances require or permit. 
Notification of such transfers shall be made 
in the press. 


Registration of Importers: 


Article 11.—Applications for import licenses 
shall only be considered if made by im- 
porters registered with the Board. Im- 
porters shall be registered in accordance with 
the particular trade, or trades, in which they 
are engaged. The Board shall be authorized 
to issue appropriate directions to govern the 
registration of importers. 


Procedure for the Importation of Goods: 


Article 12.—a. Schedule I: All purchases 
abroad of capital goods in Schedule I ex- 
ceeding US $2,000.00 or equivalent value, 
and excepting only such goods covered by 
Article 13 (b) shall be subject to prior ap- 
proval by the Board. Before completing pur- 
chases abroad, importers must submit to the 
Board for consideration applications con- 
taining particulars of the goods which they 
propose to purchase, together with the name 
of the country of origin, and the terms of 
payment and shipment. The Board may at 
its discretion call for further information. 

b. Schedule II: Goods in this schedule shall 
be imported under quotas, which shall be 
fixed by the Board and allocated by the 
Allocation Department. 

The Allocation Department shall submit 
the quotas to the respective trades with the 
direction that each trade apportion its quota 
among those importers who have registered 
with the Board in respect to that trade, pro- 
vided that such apportionment shall be sub- 
ject to approval by the Allocation Depart- 
ment. In the event of the importers in any 
trade failing to agree upon apportionment 
among themselves, such appointment shall 
be determined by the Allocation Department. 

Import licenses shall be issued prior to the 
beginning of each quarter, or at other con- 
venient times, in respect of goods to be im- 
ported during the ensuing quarter or such 
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other period as may be determined by the 
Board. 

ec. Schedule III: The Board shall issue from 
time to time a list of goods contained in 
Schedule III (a) in respect of which the 
Foreign Exchange Examination Department 
of the Central Bank of China will be au- 
thorized to consider applications for im- 
port licenses. This list shall remain in force 
until modified by further notification. Ap- 
plications for import licenses for goods not 
contained in the list at the time in force 
will not be considered. 

Applications for import licenses must be 
made by importers prior to completing a 
purchase abroad, and shall contain the es- 
sential particulars of such proposed pur- 
chase. 

d. For the purpose of sections (a) and (b) 
of this article the term “importer” shall be 
deemed to include “manufacturers” in the 
event of any quotas being isSued to manu- 
facturers direct. 


Purchases by Governmental Departments, 
Etc.: 

Article 13.—a. Goods imported for indus- 
trial or trading purposes by institutions or 
companies of which the capital is owned or 
controlled by the Government shall be sub- 
ject to the same licensing procedure as goods 
imported by privately owned concerns. 

b. Goods imported by or on behalf of Gov- 
ernment departments for public or their own 
Official use shall also be subject to licensing. 
Applications in respect of such goods shall 
require the prior approval of the Executive 
Yuan, which, when granted, shall be deemed 
to constitute an instruction to the Board. 
Upon transmission to the Board of approved 
applications accompanied by particulars of 
purchase, shipment, amount of foreign ex- 
change required and prospective dates of pay- 
ment, the Board shall cause the necessary 
import licenses to be issued by the Import 
Licensing Department. 

The Executive Yuan shall establish its own 
procedure for the consideration of such ap- 
plications. 

ec. The Board shall issue general import 
licenses: (1) to UNRRA for goods for relief 
and rehabilitation; (2) to the Board of Sup- 
plies Executive Yuan (BOSEY) for goods un- 
der the terms of the Sino-American Surplus 
War Property Sales Agreement, supplies 
through Lend-Lease, and governmental pur- 
chases through foreign loans treaty arrange- 
ments. 


Exemptions: 


Article 14-——-Goods for which no foreign 
exchange is required, such as personal gifts 
and items of no commercial value, may be 
imported into China without an import li- 
cense: provided that the value of such goods 
does not exceed US$50.00 or equivalent value, 
and that they are not intended for sale. The 
exemption does not apply to goods in Sched- 
ule IV. 


Ports Other Than Shanghai: 


Article 15—Pending completion of ar- 
rangements of places other than Shanghai, 
applications made at such places for import 
licenses shall be transmitted to the local 
office of the Central Bank of China to be dealt 
with as directed by the Board. 


General Provisions: 


Article 16—There shall be no obligation on 
the part of the Board and associated organi- 
zations to give reasons for their decisions. 

Article 17—The Board shall have the right 
to establish, and to modify as may become 
necessary, rules and procedures for the en- 
forcement of these regulations. 
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Article 18.—These Revised Temporary For- 
eign Trade Regulations shall take effect upon 
the date of promulgation. 


Schedules Annexed to the Revised Temporary 
Foreign Trade Regulations 


Schedule I 

Chinese 

Import 

Tariff No. Item 

181 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, cross- 
ings and turntables for railways. 

188 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, rails 
(including steel sleepers, fishplates, 
spikes, bolts, and nuts for use with 
the rails). 

244 Agricultural machinery, and parts 

thereof. 

245 Electrical machinery for power gener- 
ating and transmission, such as dy- 
namos, motors, transformers, con- 
verters, etc., and parts thereof: 

(a) Dynamos and motors not 
over 20-kilowatt capacity, 
and transformers not over 
200-kilo-volt-ampere ca- 
pacity. 

(b) Others. 

246 Machine tools, such as lathes, planers, 
drill presses, etc., and parts thereof. 

247 Machine-shop tools, such as cutters, 


drills, reamers, etc. (including 
pneumatic and electrically operated 
tools), and hand tools made wholly 
or chiefly of metal. 

248 Prime movers, i. e., gas engines, oil 
engines, steam engines, hydraulic 
turbines, steam turbines, turbo- 
generator sets, and other prime 
movers, combined with generators 
or not, and parts thereof. 

249 Steam boilers, economizers, super- 
heaters, mechanical stokers, and 
other boiler-room accessories, and 
parts thereof. 

252 Machinery, n. o. p. f., 
thereof. 

255 Steamers, and parts of materials 

(part) thereof, n. o. p. f. 

257 Railway and tramway supplies: 

(a) Locomotives and tenders. 

(b) Railway or tramway car- 
riages. 

(c) Railway or tramway materi- 
als, n. o. p. f. 


and parts 


588 Railway sleepers, timber. 
Schedule II 

71 Cotton, raw. 

98 Jute, raw. 


108 Gunny bags, new. 
109 Gunny bags, old. 


112 Wool, sheep’s, goats’, and camels’ (in- 
cluding carded or combed). 
113 Waste wool, sheep’s, goats’, and cam- 


els’ (including waste wool mixed 
with any other fibers except silk). 
114 Woolen yarn and thread, pure or 
mixed. 
130 Artificial silk floss and yarn. 
147 Aluminum foil, plain. 
148 Aluminum foil, colored or embossed. 
149 Aluminum grains, ingots, and slabs. 
150 Aluminum sheets and plates. 


151 Aluminum, other. 

152 Antifriction metal. 

153 Brass and yellow metal bars and rods. 

154 Brass and yellow metal bolts, nuts, 
rivets, and washers. 

155 Brass and yellow metal ingots. 

156 Brass and yellow metal nails. 

157 Brass and yellow metal, old or scrap 


(fit only for remanufacture) . 

158 Brass and yellow metal screws. 

159 Brass and yellow metal sheets and 
plates. 
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Schedules Annezed to the Revised Temporary 
Foreign Trade Regulations—Continued 


Schedule Il—Continued 


Chinese 

Import 

Tariff No. Item 

160 Brass and yellow metal tacks. 

161 Brass and yellow metal tubes. 

162 Brass and yellow metal wire. 

163 Brass and yellow metal, other. 

164 Copper bars and rods. 

165 Copper bolts, nuts, rivets, and wash- 


ers. 

166 Copper ingots and slabs. 

167 Copper nails. 

168 Copper, old or scrap (fit only for re- 
manufacture). 

169 Copper sheets and plates. 

170 Copper tacks. 

171 Copper tubes. 

172 Copper wire. 

173 Copper wire rope. 

174 Copper, other. 

175 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, anvils, 
swage blocks, anchors and parts of, 
and forgings. 


176 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, billets, 
blooms, ingots, slabs, and sheet- 
bars. 

177 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, bolts, 
nuts, and washers. 

178 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, castings, 
rough. 

179 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, chains, 
new, and parts of. 

180 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, chains, 
used. 

182 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, hoops. 

183 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, nail- 


rods, bars, twisted or deformed 
bars, tees, channels, angles, joists, 
girders, and other structual sec- 
tions or shapes in the state in 
which they leave the rolls. 


184 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, nails, 
wire and cut 

185 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, pig and 
kentledge. 

186 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, pipes, 
tubes, and pipe and tube fittings. 

187 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, plate 


cuttings, of nonuniform size (in- 
cluding scrap lots of mixed dimen- 
sions, irrespective of size, and 
croppings of channels, tees, and 


angles). 
189 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, rivets. 
190 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, screws 
191 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, sheets 
and plates, 3.2 mm. thick or more. 
192 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, sheets 
and plates, under 3.2 mm. thick. 
193 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, spikes. 
194 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, tacks. 
195 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, tinned 
plates, decorated. 
196 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, tinned 
plates, plain. 
197 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, tinned 
plates, old (including box linings). 
198 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, tinned 
tacks. 
199 Iron and steel, ungalvanized, wire. 
200 Iron and steel, ungaivanized, other: 
(a) Terneplates. 
(b) Others. 
201 Iron and steel, galvanized, bolts, nuts, 
rivets, and washers. 
202 Iron and steel, galvanized, nails, tacks, 
and screws. 
203 Iron and steel, galvanized, pipes, 
tubes, and pipe and tube fittings. 
204 Iron and steel, galvanized, sheets, 


corrugated and plain. 
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Schedules Annezed to the Revised Temporary 
Foreign Trade Regulations—Continued 


Schedule II—Continued 
Chinese 


Import 
Tariff No. Item 
205 Iron and steel, galvanized, wire. 


Iron and steel, galvanized, wire rope 
(with or without fiber core), see 
Nos. 209 and 210. 

Iron and steel, galvanized, wire shorts, 


see No. 207. 
206 Iron and steel, galvanized, other. 
207 Iron and steel, galvanized or ungal- 


vanized, cobbles, wire shorts, de- 
fective wire, bar croppings and bar 
ends, used hoops and hoop ends or 
cuttings (including scrap lots of 
mixed dimensions, irrespective of 
size). 

208 Iron and steel, galvanized or ungal- 
vanized, old or scrap (fit only for 
remanufacture), n. o. p. f. 

209 Iron and steel, galvanized or ungal- 
vanized, wire rope, new (with or 
without fiber core). 

210 Iron and steel, galvanized or ungal- 
vanized wire rope, old (with or 
without fiber core). 

211 Bamboo steel. 

212 Spring steel. 

213 Tool steel (including high-speed 
steel) and alloy or special steel. 

214 Iron or steel plates or sheets, angles, 
channels, tees, joists, girders, and 
other structural sections or build- 
ing forms of iron or steel, if drilled, 
punched, assembled, fitted, or fab- 
ricated for use or otherwise ad- 
vanced beyond hammering, rolling, 
or casting. 


216 Iron and tin dross. 
217 Lead, old (fit only for remanufac- 
ture) 


218 Lead, pigs or bars. 
219 Lead pipes 

220 Lead sheets. 

221 Lead wire. 

222 Lead, other 

223 Manganese. 

224 Manganese, Ferro- 
225 Nickel. 

227 Quicksilver 

228 Tin compound. 
229 Tin ingots and slabs 
230 Tin pipes. 


231 Tin, other (not including tinfoil). 

232 Type metal. 

233 White metal or german silver bars, 
ingots, and sheets 

234 White metal or german silver wire. 

235 White metal or german silver, other. 

236 Zine powder and spelter. 

237 Zinc sheets (including perforated), 
plates, and boiler plates 

238 Zinc, other. 


240 Metals, n. o. p. f. 

256 (b))Motor cars (other than those on the 
(part)! prohibited list) and chassis thereof. 
357 Flour, wheat. 

384 Rice and paddy. 

395 Wheat. 


397 Sugar (sucrose), raw or refined, not 
including cube, loaf, and sugar 
candy. 

423 Tobacco, leaf. 

425 Tobacco, stalk [stems]. 

426 Acetylene, in cylinder or other pack- 
ing. 


427 Acid, acetic. 

428 Acid, boracic. 

429 Acid, carbolic. 

430 Acid, hydrochloric. 
431 Acid, nitric. 

432 Acid, oxalic. 

433 Acid, sulphuric. 
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Schedules Annezed to the Revised Temporary 
Foreign Trade Regulations—Continued 


Schedule IIl—Continued 
Chinese 
Import 
Tariff No. 
434 Alcohols: 
(a) Ethyl alcohol (i. e., spirit of 


Item 


wine). 
(b) Denatured alcohol and 

methyl or wood alcohol 
(including unsweetened 
arrack and fusel oil). 

435 Alum, chrome. 

436 Alumina, sulphate of. 

437 Ammonia, anhydrous. 

438 Ammonia water. 

439 Ammonia, chloride of (i. e., sal am- 

moniac). 

440 Ammonia, sulphate of. 

441 Antimony trisulphide. 

442 Barium, carbonate of. 


443 Barium, chloride of. 


444 Bleaching powder (i. e., chloride of 


lime). 
445 Borax, crude or refined. 
446 Calcium, carbide of. 
447 Calcium, chloride of. 


448 Chlorine, liquid. 


449 Copper, sulphate of. 

450 Fertilizers, chemical or artificial, 
a. Oo: pf. 

451 Glycerin. 

453 Manganese, peroxide of. 


454 Naphthalene. 


455 Oxygen, in cylinder or other packing. 
456 Phosphorus. 

457 Potash, carbonate of 

458 Potash, caustic. 

459 Potash, chlorate of 

460 Potassium, bichromate of 


461 Quinine. 
463 Saltpeter. 
464 Serums and vaccines. 
465 Soda ash. 
466 Soda, bicarbonate of. 


467 Soda, bichromate of. 
468 Soda, bisulphite of (solid or liquid). 
469 Soda, caustic. 


470 Soda, crystal. 

471 Soda, crystal, concentrated 

472 Soda, hydrosulphite of. 

473 Soda, nitrate of (Chile saltpeter). 
474 Soda, peroxide of. 

475 Soda, silicate of. 

476 Soda, sulphate of. 

477 Soda, sulphide of. 


478 Soda, thiosulphate of (Known as 
hyposulphite). 

479 Sulphur, crude or other. 

480 Chemicals, n. o. p. f. 

481 Medicines, drugs, medicinal sub- 
stances, compounds, and prepara- 
tions, n. o. p. f. 

482 Aniline dyes, and other coal-tar dyes, 


n. ©. p. f. 
498 Indigo, artificial 
510 Sulphur black. 
511 Tanning extracts, vegetable, n. o. p. f. 


(such as quebracho extract, mi- 
mosa extract). 

520 Gasoline, naphtha, and benzine, min- 
eral. 

521 Grease, lubricating. 

529 Liquid fuel (fuel oil, including crude 


oil for refining purposes). 
530 Oil, castor (for lubricating). 
532 Oil, kerosene (including other mineral 
oils for illuminating purposes with 
specific gravity grom 0.78 to 0.90). 
534 Oil, lubricating: 
(a) Wholly or partly of mineral 
origin. 
(b) Other kinds of, n. o. p. f. 
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541 Oils, fats, and waxes, n. o. p. f. (in- 


545 


546 


547 


548 


549 


550 


553 


556 


558 


559 
560 


580 


581 


582 


583 
584 
585 


cluding essential oils, essences, and 
constituents of synthetic perfumes, 
natural and artificial, n. o. p. f.). 

Paper boards, coated or uncoated, 
lined or unlined, white or colored, 
glazed or unglazed, plain or em- 
bossed : 

(a) Ivory board, chromo board, 
bristolboard made wholly 
or partly of chemical pulp. 

(b) Boxboard, leather board, ma- 
nila board, jacquard or silk 
board (chip-board), wood- 
pulp board, duplex or tri- 
plex (including  paste- 
boards of all kinds). 

(c) Strawboard, plain. 

Paper, cigarette, on bobbins or rolls, 
or otherwise. 

Paper, coated and/or enameled on one 
or both sides, white or colored (in- 
cluding coated art printing paper). 

Paper, common printing and news- 
printing (made chiefly of mechani- 
cal wood pulp), calendered or un- 
calendered, sized or unsized, white 
or colored: 

(a) Standard newsprint, in rolls. 

(b) Others. 

Paper, drawing, document, bank-note, 
and document bond. 

Paper, glazed, either flint, friction, 
marbled, or designed, plain or em- 
bossed, white or colored. 

Paper labels, for match manufactur- 
ing. 

Paper, M. G. Cap, white or colored, 
made wholly or chiefly of mechani- 
cal wood pulp. 

Paper, packing and wrapping, brown 
or colored, glazed or unglezed, plain 
or laid (including packing paper 
proofed with pitch or other mate- 
rial and of one or more ply). 

Paper, parchment, pergamyn, glas- 
cine, and grease-proof (including 
“Cellophane” and similar trans- 
parent paper). 

Paper, tissue (including copying, 
Bible-print, manifold, and pelure, 
white or colored, plain or laid. 

Paper, writing and/or printing, glazed 
or unglazed, white or colored, plain 
or laid (including antique wove, 
uncoated art printing paper, and 
the like), n. o. p. f., free of mechani- 
cal wood pulp and other. 

Paper, n. o. p. f., free of mechanical 
wood pulp and other. 

Wood pulp, chemical. 

Wood pulp, mechanical. 

Leather, belting. 

Laths (not over 
length). 

Ordinary hardwood timber (not in- 
cluding teak and other enumerated 


1.25 meters in 


woods), rough hewn, and round 
logs: 
(a) Aspen, poplar, cottonwood, 
lime. 
(b) Others. 
Ordinary softwood timber, rough 


hewn, and round logs. 
Ordinary hardwood timber, sawn. 
Ordinary softwood timber, sawn. 
Ordinary hardwood timber, manu- 
factured (including any process 
further than simple sawing, but 
not including masts and spars). 
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586 Ordinary softwood timber, manu- 
factured (including any process 
further than simple sawing, but 
not including masts and spars). 
587 Ordinary timber, masts, and spars. 
589 Teakwood (beams, planks, and logs). 
590 Timber, n. o. p. f. 
603 Coal: 
(a) Anthracite (with fuel ratio 
of 5 or over). 
(b) Others. 
607 Coke. 
618 Cement, hydraulic, as portland. 
644 India rubber and gutta-percha, and 


manufactures thereof: 

(a) India rubber, crude, old or 
waste, and gutta-percha, 
crude. 

(c) Tires and inner tubes for 
rickshas and bicycles. 

(d) Others (including tires for 
motor vehicles) . 

649 Machine Belting and Hose other than 
those made of Rubber. 


656} 
(part) | Cinematographic films, developed. 
663 Starch. 


Schedule III (a) 


76 Cotton thread. 
78 Cotton twine and cordage. 

101 Twine and cordage, of flax, ramie, 
hemp, and/or jute, mixed or not 
mixed with cotton. 

103 Canvas and tarpaulin, of hemp and/or 
jute, mixed or not mixed with cot- 
ton. 

104 Flax piece goods, white, plain, mixed 
or not mixed with cotton, weighing 
not more than 170 grammes per 
square meter, and having more than 
50 threads but not more than 80 
threads in a square centimeter in 
warp and weft. 

105 Flax piece goods, mixed or not mixed 
with cotton, n. o. p. f. 

106 Hessian cloth. 

119 Woolen piece goods for technical pur- 
poses, pure or mixed, such as roller 
cloths, and paper mill blanketing. 

122 Woolen piece goods, pure or mixed, 


n. oO p. 2; 
123 Felt and felt sheathing. 
124 Woolen blankets and traveling rugs, 


pure or mixed. 
126 (b) Hat bodies, of felt, blocked and others. 
127 | Woolen] clothing and all [woolen] 
articles of personal wear and parts 
or accessories thereof, n. o. p. f. 
139 Bolting cloth [silk]. 
146 Ores of all kinds. 


243 Metalware, electro-plated or not, n. o. 
p. f. (including cutlery). 

250 Sewing or knitting machines, and 
parts thereof. 

251 Typewriters, automatic sales ma- 


chines, calculating machines, cash 
registers, copy presses, check per- 
forators, dating machines, dupli- 
cating machines, numbering ma- 
chines, and similar office machines 
for clerical or accounting purposes, 
and parts thereof. 

254 Fire engines, hydrants, and other fire- 
extinguishing appliances, irrespec- 
tive of propelling power (including 
hand chemical fire extinguishers), 
and parts thereof. 
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—— | Motorcycles and parts thereof. 
256 | Motor vehicle parts and accessories 
(Cc) : 
(part) (except tires) for replacement 
| purposes only. 
= | Bicycles and parts thereof 
(part) | : 


262 Coal-burning, oil-burning, and 
spirit-burning stoves, cookers, ra- 
diators, steam heaters, and similar 
appliances, and parts thereof. 

263 Electrical materials, fixtures, and 
fittings for wiring, transmission, 
and distribution: 

(a) Bulbs. 

(b) Cleats, insulators, or knobs 
(not over 3,000-volt insulating 
capacity), ceiling rosettes, 
fuseboxes, plugs, receptacles, 
sockets, switches, and switch- 
boards. 

(c) Cords or wires, cables, and 
all other electrical materials, 
n. o. p. f. 

264 Electric cookers, fans, flashlights, 
irons, lampware, radiators, toast- 
ers, and other similar electric ap- 
pliances, and parts thereof. 

265 Electric accumulators, batteries, con- 
densers, and parts thereof. 

266 Files of all kinds. 

267 Gas burners, cookers, heaters, lamps, 
ranges, water heaters, and other 
similar gas-burning appliances, 
and parts or accessories thereof. 

268 Gas meters, water meters, ammeters, 
voltmeters, wattmeters, and other 
similar measuring instruments. 

269 Needles: 

(a) Hand sewing. 

(b) For sewing or knitting ma- 
chines. 

271(b) Telephonic and telegraphic instru- 
ments, and parts thereof (exclud- 
ing radio sets and parts). 

272 Tins (5-gallon capacity), empty, for 
kerosene oil. 


273 Metal manufactures, n. o. p. f.: 
(a) Iron wire netting or gauze. 
(b) Others. 


274 Agar-agar, in bulk. 

285 Fish, herring, salt. 

288 Fish, salt, n. o. p. f. 

323 Milk and cream, evaporated or steri- 
lized. 

324 Milk, condensed. 

325 Milk food (including dried milk lac- 
togen and glaxo). 

326 Oil, ccd-liver. 

338 Barley, buckwheat, maize, millet, 
oats, rye, and grain, n. o. p. f. 

342 Bran. 

358 Flours and cereal products, n. o. p. f. 

365 Hops. 

372 Malt. 

373 Medicinal substances, 
(crude), n. o. p. f. 

381 Pepper, in bulk, black and white. 

396 Molasses. 


vegetable 


401 Saccharine. 

452 Insecticides and disinfectants (in- 
cluding mosquito smudges) . 

483 Bark, mangrove. 


484 Bark, plum-tree. 

485 Bark, yellow (for dyeing). 

486 Blue, Paris or Prussian. 

487 Bronze powder. 

488 Carbon black (i.e., lampblack). 
489 Chrome yellow. 

490 Cinnabar. 
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491 Cobalt, oxide of. 

492 Cochineal. 

493 Cunao or false gambier 


494 Cutch or gambier. 
495 Gamboge. 


496 Green, emerald, schweinfurt or imita- 
tion. 
497 Hartall (orpiment). 


501 Inks of all kinds 
502 Laka-wood 


503 Lead, red, white, and yellow (mixed 
with oil or not) 
504 Logwood extract. 


505 Nutgalls. 
506 Ochre 

507 Safflower 
508 Sapanwood 
509 Smalt. 


512 Turmeric 

513 Ultramarine 

514 Vermilion. 

515 Vermilion, artificial 

516 White zinc 

517 Dyes, pigments, colors, tans, and tan- 


ning materials (such as wattle bark, 
and myrobalan), and paint mate- 
rials, n. o. p. f. 


518 Paints, varnishes, and _ polishes, 
n..oo8. & 

522 Gum arabic 

523 Gum, dragon’s blood 

524 Gum myrrh 

525 Gum olibanum 

526 Resin. 

527 Shellac and button lac 

528 Other gums and resins 


531 Oil, coconut 

533 Oil, linseed 

536 Stearine. 

537 Turpentine 

(a) Mineral. 
(b) Vegetable 

538 Wax, bees, yellow. 

539 Wax, paraffin 

540 Wax, vegetable 

542 Books, printed or manuscript, bound 
or unbound (not including note- 
books, ledgers, and other office, 
school, and private stationery) 

543 Charts and maps (including outline 
maps, relief maps, globes, and 
models and charts for educational 
purposes, such as the teaching of 
anatomy, etc.). 

544 Newspapers and periodicals 

(a) Old (fit only for packing or 
remanufacture). 
(b) Other: 

561 Paperware and all articles of paper, 
n. o. p. f 

564 Leather, sole 

565 Leather, n. o. p. f 

594 Kapok 

598 Rattans, and manufactures thereof, 
ae. 'E. 

599(a) Straw, panama straw, and the like 

600 Wood: 

(a) Camagon 

(b) Garoo 

(c) Puru 

(d) Red and rose 

(e) Sandal 

(f) Scented and fragrant (Hsiang 
Ch’ai). 

(g) Cork-wood 

(h) Others (including camphor- 
wood, ebony, kranjee-wood, 
lignum-vitae, etc.). 
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601 ) Woodware of all kinds and other man- 
(part){ ufactures of wood, n. o. p. f. 
(b) Corks. 
(g) Shavings (for match manu- 
facturing) 
(h) shooks, for making casks and 
cases. 
Splints (for match manufac- 
turing). 
(K) Wood veneer (including ply- 
wood). 


(1 


(1) Others (including cork 
sheets). 

605 Pitch and asphalt 

606 Tar, coal. 

613 Glass, window, common, not over 6 
to 10 kilograms in weight per square 
meter. 

617 Opera glasses and eyeglasses, com- 
plete and parts thereof. 

620 Emery and glass powder. 

629 Asbestos and manufactures thereof 

630 Barometers, thermometers, drawing, 


surveying, medical, nautical, opti- 
cal, surgical, dental and all other 
Scientific instruments or apparatus 
and parts or accessories thereof 


631 Building materials, n. o. p. f 

636 Emery-cloth. 

640 Glue 

642 Gypsum 

659 Printing and lithographic materials, 


n. o p. ft 

664(b) Synthetic resins and other plastics 
(such as celluloid, bakelite, gala- 
lith, etc.), including lumps, bands, 
bars, rods, plates, sheets, tubes, pow- 
der, etc., i. e., not as finished ar- 


ticles 

672 } Ivory nuts (vegetable ivory) for mak- 
(part) / ing buttons, etc 
672 ) 

Dextrine 
(part) 
672 . 
. Silkworm eggs 
(part) 


Schedule III (b) 


This schedule includes all goods other than 
those classified in Schedules I, II, III (a) 
and IV. Pending further notification, im- 
portation of goods in this schedule is tempo- 
rarily suspended 


Schedule IV 


~] 
~] 


Imitation gold or silver thread, on 

cotton. 

80 Lace, trimmings, embroidered goods, 
and all other materials used for 
decorative or ornamental purposes; 
and all products made _ wholly 
thereof |of cotton | 

102 Lace, trimmings, embroidered goods, 
and all other materials used for 
decorative or ornamental purposes; 
and all products made_ wholly 
thereof |of flax, ramie, hemp, or 
jute]. 

115 Lace, trimmings, embroidered goods, 

and all other materials used for 

decorative or ornamental purposes; 


and all products made _ wholly 
thereof [of wool]. 
125 Woolen carpets, carpeting, and all 
other floor coverings, pure or mixed 
136 Imitation gold or silver thread, on 


silk,? pure or mixed 


*In the Customs Import Tariff of China the 
term “silk” includes “artificial silk.” 
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137 Lace, trimmings, embroidered goods, 


and all other materials used for 
decorative or ornamental purposes; 
and all products made wholly 
thereof [of silk or artificial silk]. 

138 Silk knitted tissue, pure or mixed. 

140 Silk velvets, plushes, and all other 
pile cloths, pure or mixed. 

142 Silk piece goods, pure or mixed, n. o. 
p. f., of natural silk, artificial silk, 
natural and artificial silk, natural 
silk and wool, artificial silk and 
wool, natural silk and cotton, arti- 
ficial silk and cotton, and others. 

144 [Silk] clothing, and all other [silk] 
articles of personal wear and parts 
or accessories thereof, n. o. p. f. 

145 Silk goods and silk mixtures, n. o. p. f. 

Motorcars with seven-passenger ca- 

pacity, or less, and chassis thereof, 
valued at over US$1,200 net f. o. b. 
factory price to dealers. 

275 Awabi. 

276 Bicho de mar, black and white. 

296 Sharks’ fins, prepared. 

297 Sharks’ fins, not prepared. 

299 Asparagus (in cans or bottles). 

303 Birds’ nests 

304 Biscuits 

306 Caviar. 


256 (b) 
(part) 


312 Confectionery. 

333 Tea. 
(a) Tea dust, black 
(b) Others. 

567 Skins (furs): 
(a) Undressed 


(b) Dressed and/or dyed. 
568 Articles made wholly or chiefly of 
skins (furs). 


576 Musk. 

hid (c)} Manufactures of tusks. 

(part) { 

633 Curios and antiques. 

634 Damasceneware, Satsumaware, and 
lacquerware 

635 Decorative or ornamental materials 


or products, n. o. p. f. (including 
spangles, tinsel and tinsel wire, 
metallic trimmings, etc.). 


645 Jewelry and ornaments, n. o. p. f. 

650 Manicure sets and parts thereof; pow- 
der puffs and cases, and vanity 
cases. 

653 Pearls, real, or imitation. 

655 Perfumery, cosmetics, shaving soap, 


face cream, tooth paste, talcum or 
other toilet powder, hair tonic, and 
all other preparations for the hair, 
mouth, teeth, or skin. 

658 (b) Precious and semiprecious stones, 
real or imitation (including jade- 
stone, cornelian stone, etc.), not in- 
cluding uncut and unpolished. 

664 (a) Manufactures of synthetic resins and 
other plastics (plastic handbags, 
satchels, and raincoats). 


665 Thermostatic containers, and parts 
and accessories thereof. 
667 Toilet equipment (such as combs and 
brushes). 
668 Toys and games. 
670 Umbrellas and sunshades: 
(a) With handles wholly or 


partly of precious metals, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, tor- 
toiseshell, agate, etc., or 
jeweled. 

(c) With all other handles, silk 
and silk mixtures. 
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Items export of which is prohibited unless 
permission is granted by the Government 
through the customs. 

Government-controlled mineral prod- 
ucts, namely, the metallic ores and 
smelted metals of wolfram (tungsten), 
antimony, tin, and quicksilver (mer- 
cury). 

Silver coins, silver bullion, gold bul- 
lion, subsidiary coins of nickel and metal 
alloy, copper cash and coins, and copper 
remelted therefrom. 

Salt. 

Wild animals and birds, alive, of all 
kinds (including game). 

Birds’. skins (i. e., skin with feathers 
on) and feathers of wild birds held to- 
gether by small portion of the skins. 

Antiques. 

Original writings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
ancient Chinese books, and archives of 
Government Departments. 

Rice, paddy, wheat, wheat flour, and 
manufactures thereof. 

Cotton yarn and cloth. 


Licensing of Imports.—Shanghai Press 
Notification No. 1 of the Board for the 
Temporary Regulation of Imports, dated 
November 19, 1946, announced the fol- 
lowing Rules of Procedure to supplement 
the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations: 


1. Registration of Importers: 


The attention of importers is drawn to 
article 11 of the revised regulations which 
provides for registration of importers. 

Registration, on forms which may be ob- 
tained from the Appointed Banks, shall be 
open to all firms or persons who have a regis- 
tered place of business, provided that they 
were engaged in business prior to December 
8, 1941, or, in the event of their business 
having been established subsequent to that 
date, that they are the representatives of a 
firm of manufacturers abroad or can demon- 
strate by their business record during the 
past year that they are suitable for consider- 
ation as participants in future trade. 

Persons or firms, establishing themselves 
in the import trade subsequent to the date 
of this notification, may submit an applica- 
tion for registration to the Board for the 
Temporary Regulation of Imports, which will 
consider applications on their respective 
merits. 


2. Licensing Procedure: 

“Application for License to Import” and 
“Import-License” forms may be obtained 
from the Appointed Banks. 

(a) All applications shall be subject to ap- 
proval by the Board or an authorized depart- 
ment or agent of the Board, and may be 
approved in whole or in part, or rejected. 
The procedure shall be that the importer 
shall submit his application form through 
an Appointed Bank to the competent au- 
thority as indicated in that form, and this 
application will be returned to him in due 
course approved, in whole or in part, or re- 
jected. When applications have been ap- 
proved, importers should fill in an Import- 
License form in quadruplicate in strict con- 
formity with the value and terms sanctioned 
on the application form, and submit it, to- 
gether with the application form, through an 
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Appointed Bank to the appropriate authority 
as indicated on the application form. If in 
order, the Import-License form will then be 
signed on behalf of the Board and returned 
to the importer who shall ensure that Cus- 
toms entry, exchange purchases and pay- 
ments are noted on the original copy of the 
import license by the Customs and the Bank 
respectively. When the transaction has been 
finally completed, the importer shall deposit 
this original copy with the Board. A copy 
of the license shall be deposited with the 
Appointed Bank immediately after issue; 
the other two copies will be retained by the 
Board and the Department issuing the license. 
(b) Applications in respect of goods in 
Schedules I and III not exceeding US$2,000 
or equivalent value will be handled by the 
Appointed Banks who are authorized to act 
on behalf of, and in the name of, the Foreign 
Exchange Examination Department of the 
Central Bank of China in receiving and ex- 
amining applications and issuing import 
licenses in respect of such as are approved 
by the Appointed Banks. This rule does not 
apply to places other than Shanghai, which 
are governed by Article 15 of the Revised 
Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations. 


3. Import of Goods in Schedule II: 

(a) Pending the issue of revised instruc- 
tions, there will be no modification in the 
procedure for licensing goods hitherto im- 
ported under licenses [listed in Schedule A, 
part 1, of the former trade control regula- 
tions] issued by the Import Licensing De- 
partment. These goods are: 


(i) Passenger motorcars (other than 
those on the prohibited list) and 
chassis thereof. 

(ii) Sugar. 

(iii) Tobacco leaf. 

(iv) Kerosene oil. 

(v) Cinematographic films, developed. 


Remittances made in payment of goods so 
imported may not exceed the true c. i. f. 
value of such goods. 

Importers shall continue to address Corre- 
spondence and other inquiries concerning 
these import licenses to the Import Licens- 
ing Department. 

(b) Pending the completion of arrange- 
ments for allocation under quotas in respect 
of other goods in this group, the Import 
Quota Allocation Department will be pre- 
pared to receive and to consider applications 
for the importation of such goods. 


4. Import of Goods in Schedule II:' 

A list of goods contained in Schedule II 
in respect of which applications for import 
licenses will be received, is attached to this 
notification and will be valid until modified 
by further notification in the Press. 


5. Goods in Schedules I and III Not Exceed- 
ing US$2,000 or Equivalent Value: 

Importers shall restrict their applications 
in respect of any one class of goods to one 
Appointed Bank. Applications for import li- 
censes in respect of goods in Schedule III 
must be restricted to goods which are con- 
tained in the published list (see Par. 4, 
above). 

PRE-ZERO COMMITMENTS 


| Eprror’s Nore.—The term ‘“‘Pre-Zero Com- 
mitments” refers to those commitments en- 
tered into prior to the date of the announce- 
ment of the regulations—November 17, 1946.] 


The following Rules of Procedure are issued 
in respect of goods which have been pur- 





1 See Schedule III (a) accompanying the 
full text of the Revised Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations. 
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chased abroad but have not been cleared 
through the Chinese Customs prior to No- 
vember 17, 1946. 

An import license will be required in each 
case in order to obtain Customs’ clearance 
and foreign exchange for payment of goods. 
The Customs have, however, been authorized 
to waive import licenses until the necessary 
instructions have reached the several ports. 
In the case of shipments from Hong Kong, 
entry free of license will be permittéd only 
in respect of goods contracted for prior to 
November 17 and shipped from Hong Kong 
on or before November 20, 1946. 


1. Import of Goods in Schedule I. 


All contracts covering goods of a value ex- 
ceeding US$2,000 or equivalent value which 
have not been imported prior to November 
17, 1946, must be submitted to the Secretariat 
of the Board within 15 days for registration 
on application forms which may be obtained 
from the Appointed Banks. The completed 
application forms must be supported by ade- 
quate documentary evidence. Import li- 
censes will be issued by the Import Licensing 
Department in respect of all goods specified 
in contracts approved by the Board. Con- 
tracts covering goods in this Schedule of a 
value not exceeding US$2,000 or equivalent 
value may at the option of the importer be 
dealt with under (3) below. 


2. Imports Under License Issued by the Im- 
port Licensing Department. 


There will be no alteration in the proce- 
dure at present applicable to goods covered 
by Schedule A, part 1, of the Temporary For- 
eign Trade Regulations of March 1, 1946. 


3. All Other Goods. 


Applications for import licenses, on forms 
which may be obtained from the Appointed 
Banks, must be sent to an Appointed Bank 
for submission to the Foreign Exchange 
Examination Department of the Central 
Bank. Licenses will be issued on the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a) In the case of goods to be imported 
under L/C or A/P, such L/C or A/P must 
have been opened prior to November 17, 1946. 
The Appointed Bank shall certify the date of 
such L/C or A/P on the application form 
which shall be submitted by the importer 
within 2 weeks from this date. 

(b) Unless otherwise approved by the 
Board, goods financed under Bills for Collec- 
tion must be shipped within 7 days from the 
date of this announcement, if shipped from 
places other than Hong Kong; or within 3 
days, if shipped from Hong Kong. 

(c) Goods shipped on consignment must 
be afloat on November 17, 1946. 

(d) Applications for licenses in respect of 
goods under (b) and (c) must be accom- 
panied by shipping documents. 

(e) Import licenses, with authority to pur- 
chase foreign exchange, will be issued only in 
respect of goods for which the Appointed 
Banks are authorized to sell foreign exchange 
under the regulations in force immediately 
prior to the issue of the present regulations. 
Import licenses in respect of other goods may 
be issued with the endorsement that foreign 
exchange may not be sold by an Appointed 
Bank. 


4. Other Contingencies. 


In the event of any cases arising which are 
not covered by the above regulations, such 
cases shall be specifically reviewed by the 
Board. 


5. Urgent Applications. 


Applications in respect of shipments which 
have arrived or are expected to arrive within 
10 days should be marked boldly and prom- 
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inently with the date of arrival, so that they 
may receive priority of attention. 
6. Other Ports 

In all cases where measures have to be 
taken within a period stipulated in this no- 
tification, reasonable extension will be grant- 
ed for applicants domiciled in places [in 
China] other than Shanghai. 
7. Correspondence. 


All communications to the Board should 
be addressed to the Secretariat. The address 
of the Secretariat and of the Import Quota 
Allocation Department is: c/o Central Bank 
of China, 15 The Bund, Shanghai. 

Import Licenses Should Be Obtained 
Prior to Shipment of Cargo Under Re- 
vised Trade-Control Regulations.—The 
situation regarding ‘“pre-zero” ship- 
ments (cargo en route to China at the 
time of the announcement of the revised 
trade-control regulations) was partly 
clarified by an interpretation of the Im- 
port Licensing Department of the Board 
set up under the revised regulations, to 
the effect that en route means “aboard 
a common carrier.” Shanghai Customs 
Notification No. 93 provided additionally 
that cargo actually en route from abroad 
on November 17, 1946, would temporarily 
be passed by Customs without require- 
ment of import licenses. 

Shanghai Customs Notification No. 94 
stated, however, that, in accordance with 
Notifications Nos. 92 and 93 which dealt 
with pre-zero shipments, all imports 
must be covered by import licenses be- 
ginning November 25, 1946. 

Although the rulings and interpreta- 
tions regarding “pre-zero” cargo ap- 
peared to imply that this cargo would 
be permitted entry, the American Con- 
sulate General, Shanghai, reported on 
December 12 that some such shipments 
have been refused import licenses. Ship- 
pers and exporters consequently are ad- 
vised by the Consulate General to obtain 
import-license numbers from Shanghai 
importers before the goods are loaded on 
the vessel at port of shipment. Unless 
this is done, goods may be delayed or 
refused admittance at Chinese port of 
entry. 

Ports of Chinwangtao and Tsingtao 
Closed to Foreign-Flag Vessels —Shang- 
hai Customs Notification No. 99, effective 
December 15, 1946, prohibited the entry 
of foreign vessels into the ports of Chin- 
wangtao and Tsingtao. Only those ships 
which have obtained special permission 
from the Chinese Government will be 
permitted to enter these two northern 
ports. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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Costa Rica 
Airgram From U. 5. Embassy 


at San Jose 


On December 14 the Issue Department 
of the National Bank of Costa Rica an- 
nounced that thenceforth the bank buy- 
ing rate for dollars would be 5.60 colones 
(previously 5.61) and the selling rate 
5.67 (previously 5.62). The new spread 
of 7 points corresponds to that prevail- 
ing for some time in the colon-pound- 
sterling rate. This is the first change in 
the official rate of exchange which has 
occurred since January 1937. 

The purpose of the change was not so 
much to adjust the colon’s value to pre- 
vailing conditions, although that was a 
factor, as to provide the Issue Depart- 
ment with an exchange profit with which 
to service a new bond issue. As reported 
in the monthly airgram published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY on December 
7, 1946, the National Bank had asked 
Congress for authority to issue 15 000,000 
colones in bonds, the proceeds of which 
were to be used for increasing the Bank’s 
working funds. Congress increased the 
total amount to 18,000,000 colones (in 
order to provide 3,000,000 for low-cost- 
housing finance) and enacted the bill as 
legislative decree No. 828 on December 
13, published in the official gazette for 
December 14. 

It is not yet entirely clear how these 
securities will be converted into cash, in- 
asmuch as the market is not too firm at 
present, and probably would not absorb 
any great quantity at par, but the Na- 
tional Bank is expected soon to publish 
an exposition of its plans in that regard. 

The 1947 budget estimates presented 
to Congress by the Finance Minister 
divided expenditures into two categories 
so that just over 83,000,000 colones would 
be for operating disbursements whereas 
7,000,000 would be utilized for permanent 
or capital improvements (partly public 
works). 

The question of revenues is still an 
open one. The Government’s projects 
for increasing and revising the income 
and property taxes have finally come out 
of congressional committee in response 
to the need for financing a substantial 
increase in teachers’ salaries, voted at 
the beginning of December. The reve- 
nue side of the budget cannot be totaled 
until these measures have been disposed 
of one way or the other. 

Civil aviation regulations are being re- 
vised, in consequence of serious acci- 


dents, and there is talk of compulsory 


insurance as a requirement for carrying 
companies. The basic aviation law pro- 
ject, however, is still in congressional 
committee. 
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The forestry law draft likewise has not 
reached the voting stage. Proposals 
have been made that it contain an ex- 
port tax provision on lumber for both 
revenue and conservation purposes. 
Another suggestion put forward is that 
timber concessions on Government land 
be limited to 100,000 hectares in extent. 
A third provision discussed would pre- 
vent the cutting of trees having a di- 
ameter of less than 18 inches at the 
stump. There is much new activity in 
the lumber industry, with exports in- 
creasing, concessions being negotiated, 
and exploratory work under way. 

In the realm of exchange control, wait- 
ing periods for dollar drafts are reported 
to be as follows: (1) 10 weeks in connec- 
tion with merchandise for import under 
category “A” (i. e., essentials); (2) 10 to 
12 weeks for category “B’”’ (semiessen- 
tials); and (3) 16 weeks for “C” (non- 
essentials). It is understood that few 
if any remittances are being permitted 
on private capital account at the mo- 
ment. Black-market rates are approxi- 
mately 6 colones to the dollar buying, 
6.02 selling. . 

Wholesale prices in November reflected 
an increase of nearly 3 points during the 
month, reaching an index of 211.01 (Oc- 
tober 208.32; November a year ago, 
187.97). Among domestic goods, ex- 
ported products jumped to 272.23 from 
259.34 in the preceding month. Food 
among the imported goods subindex 
figures rose from 156.86 to 172.70, and 
textiles moved from 256.68 to 269.95. In 
November 1945 the textile subindex was 
210.72. 

The cost-of-living index displayed a 
similar upward tendency, going to 210.90 
from 205.33. In November a year ago it 
had been 186.13. 

Despite high prices, certain goods 
shortages, and the uncertainties caused 
by recent production and transportation 
strikes in the United States, the Christ- 
mas retail trade in San Jose apparently 
had its usual brisk and prosperous tone. 
In more nearly normal trade channels, 
flour is in better supply than a month ago 
although still not plentiful, and cement 
is beginning to come in to relieve that 
particular deficiency. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Airgram From U. $. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


Banking, commercial, and foreign- 
trade circles in the Dominican Republic 
reported optimum business conditions 
during recent weeks. Collections were 
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classified as excellent, and credit was 
easy. The domestic manufacturing in- 
dustry, although relatively unimportant, 
experienced seasonal increases in output, 
especially in consumer goods for the 
Christmas trade. The portland-cement 
plant continued closed for repairs. 

As a result of normalized maritime 
shipping, a number of heavily loaded ves- 
sels arrived at Dominican ports with 
general cargoes. Imports were promptly 
placed on wholesale and retail inven- 
tories for the year-end trade. They were 
the largest in several months, and 
Christmas shoppers were expected to 
make record purchases. 

On December 16 executive approval 
of a 20-year contract between the Do- 
minican Government and American in- 
terests, providing for domestic proc- 
essing of Dominican cacao (20,000 tons 
annual production), was announced. 
The concessionnaire, Chocolatera San- 
chez, will invest $1,030,000 within 2 
years and expects to process 80 percent 
of the crop. 

The grinding of the 1946-47 sugar crop 
got underway. The crop is expected to 
approximate 500,000 short tons of which 
90 percent may be exported. The na- 
tional Minimum Wage Commission con- 
ducted hearings on a minimum wage 
scale for sugar workers. The announce- 
ment of higher wage scales was expected 
before the end of the year. 

Good pasture conditions and an in- 
creased supply of beef were evidenced by 
a shipment of 700 head of cattle to the 
French West Indies. 

On December 8, a Constitutional As- 
sembly was elected and began immedi- 
ate consideration of constitutional 
amendments to enable the Government 
to issue Dominican paper currency. Al- 
though no changes have been an- 
nounced, the amendments are expected 
by early January. Congress and local 
financial institutions are carefully 
studying three bills which constitute the 
Government’s fiscal program to be in- 
augurated when constitutional restric- 
tions are lifted. These bills call for (1) 
the establishment of a central bank, 
(2) a monetary system based on the Do- 
minican peso, and (3) a general banking 
law. 

Budgetary surplus for 1946 may reach 
$10,000,000. It is assumed that this ex- 
pectation was somewhat responsible for 
the announcements made by the Presi- 
dent that new public works aggregating 
more than $12,000,000 will be undertaken 
in 1947 for completion in 1948. These 
projects include: Irrigation ($1,400,000), 
sewerage systems and waterworks ($4,- 
100,000), highways ($1,100,000), hospi- 
tals ($1,000,000), bridges ($300,000), 
portworks $4,500,000). 
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Ethiopia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Clothing, Blankets, and Similar 
Articles Must Be Disinfected.—Ship- 
ments of used clothing, blankets, and 
other similar products, destined for 
Ethiopia, must be accompanied by disin- 
fection certificates in order to comply 
with the Ethiopian import regulations, 
according to a recent report from the 
American Legation at Addis Ababa. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products Listed for Impor- 
tation from the United States Under 
French Import Plan for Second Half of 
1946.—A new list of products which may 
be imported into France from the United 
States, within the framework of the 
French Import Plan for the Second Half 
of 1946, was published in the Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce et de ]’Industrie of 
November 7, 1946, according to a report 
of November 25, 1946, from the American 
Embassy, Paris. 

According to this new list, the follow- 
ing products, in addition to those pre- 
viously designated for importation in the 
Import Plan for the Second Half of 1946, 
may be imported from the United States: 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Private importers, under import license: 


Miscellaneous metals and ores; miscella- 
neous construction materials; miscellaneous 
paper; silk waste; agglomerates for the Min- 
istry of Reconstruction and Urbanism; sew- 
ing machines; machine tools and parts; mis- 
cellaneous foundry products and semifin- 
ished products; apparatus for the merchant 
marine; equipment material for boring and 
drilling, cracking, refining; for dams and 
electric centrals, tire factories, pulp factories, 
paper making, forges, collieries, potash 
mines, refrigeration industries, and civil en- 
gineering; agricultural material for new ma- 
chines, caterpillar tractors, wheel tractors; 
hand tools; material for cultivating, harvest- 
ing, and combatting agricultural pests and 
diseases, and for dairy and miscellaneous in- 
dustries. 


Groupements: 


Tar, miscellaneous hides and skins, and 
carburants and derivatives. 
Mission: 

Coal; resin or rosin; trucks; sewing ma- 
chines; office machinery; hardware; machine 
tools; refrigerating material; public-works 
material; agricultural material; material 
for drilling, for gas and electrical industries, 
for refineries, for factories and productions of 
light metals, for the printing, chemical, rub- 
ber, glass, soap, paint and varnish, and the 
electrical construction industries; for iron 
metallurgy works and tube factories; mate- 
rials for the public health service, for light- 
houses, ports, and buoys; spare parts for the 
“Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
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Francais (French Railways); and miscella- 
neous material. 


MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION AND 
URBANISM 
Mission: 
New material for reconstruction. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 9, 1946, for previous announcement. | 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Import Surtazr on For- 
eign Goods Continued for Additional 6 
Months.—The schedule of import sur- 
taxes on goods of foreign (non-French) 
origin brought into French West Africa, 
which had been suspended since October 
23, 1943, has been further suspended for 
an additional period of 6 months, begin- 
ning October 21, 1946, by Order No. 4443 
A. P., dated October 11, 1946, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa of October 19. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
9, 1946, April 7 and November 6, 1945, Octo- 
ber 21 and November 25, 1944, for announce- 


ments of the original suspension and pre- 
vious continuations. ] 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hides, Skins, and Leather Goods: Ezx- 
port Regulations Revised Under New 
Government Policy. — Regulations gov- 
erning the exportation of hides, skins, 
and leather goods have been revised in 
India, effective September 1, 1946, in con- 
formity with a newly announced policy 
on the part of the Government of India, 
according to reports of September 16 and 
November 6 received from the American 
Embassy, New Delhi, India. 

Under the revised regulations, exports 
of most varieties of raw and tanned hides 
and skins were again made subject to 
control (previously, the exportation of 
these items had been temporarily decon- 
trolled). Exports of all leather manu- 
factures, except ladies’ and men’s foot- 
wear, however, were permitted to be 
freely made. 

In general, the revised regulations re- 
fiected a Government policy “based on 
the principle of encouraging the export 
of processed and manufactured goods in 
preference to that of raw goods consist- 
ent with the supply position in the coun- 
try.” 

Tea: “Block Purchase” Scheme To Be 
Discontinued. — The “block purchase” 
scheme of control and allocation of tea 
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for export in India, under which private 
exports have been prohibited since Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, is to be discontinued, effective 
January 1, 1947, according to telegrams 
of December 3 and 20 received from the 
American Embassy, New Delhi, India. 

With the withdrawal of the “block pur- 
chase” scheme, the exportation of tea 
from India will presumably revert to 
private trade channels without destina- 
tional quotas. 

It is reported, however, that exports of 
tea will continue to be subject to license 
until the 1947 crop is marketed to insure 
an adequate record for internal con- 
sumption. Until further notice, export 
licenses may be issued by the tea con- 
trollers in north and south India at a 
monthly rate of 4,000,000 pounds each. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 28, 1942, for the announcement of 
the tea “block purchase” scheme in India.| 

Raw Cotton: Export Duty Fixed.—An 
export duty on raw cotton has been fixed 
in India at 20 rupees per bale of 400 
pounds, by a notice of October 26, 1946, 
of the Department of Commerce of the 
Government of India. (One rupee equals 
approximately $0.30.) 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Confiscation of War Profits and Ex- 
ceptional Profits From Speculation.— 
Retroactively to January 1, 1939, those 
portions of Italian war profits for the 
years 1939-45 which, under prior legisla- 
tion, were blocked are confiscated to the 
State by Royal Decree-Law No. 436, ef- 
fective 15 days after its publication in 
the Gazzetta Ufficiale of June 10, 1946. 
The present decrees confiscates amounts 
for which exemption or reimbursement 
was provided on the basis of permanent 
capital investments (Royal Decree-Law 
No. 598 of June 3, 1943, amended by Lieu- 
tenants Decree No. 199 of August 10, 
1944). 

Deductions are provided to cover fiscal 
years in which profits fell below ordinary 
profits or in which losses occurred, and 
also for war damages. 

War-damage deductions are to be cal- 
culated on the basis of cost, less amorti- 
zation after revaluation by the applica- 
tion of monetary coefficients specified in 
the decree. Profits not in excess of 100,- 
000 lire are not confiscable. 

The law also provides for the assess- 
ment on an “inductive” basis of excep- 
tional profits from war-connected specu- 
lation and circumstances connected 
therewith. 

Monetary Coefficients for Revaluation 
in the Assessment of the Extraordinary 
Levy on War Profits and on Movable 
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Wealth.—In calculating the extraordi- 
nary levy on war profits for 1945, ordi- 
nary profits, contemplated in the 
consolidated text approved by Royal 
Decree-Law No. 58, and_ subsequent 
amendments, are to be revalued by the 
coefficient ‘5’ wherever they were origi- 
nally determined on the basis of income 
yielded, or capital invested in 1937-38. 

If ordinary income has been deter- 
mined on the basis of capital invested 
after 1938, then the capital (costs less 
amortization) is to be revalued by the 
following monetary coefficients: 4.35 for 
capital invested in 1939; 3.75 in 1940; 3.15 
in 1941-42; 2.50 in 1943; and 1.25 in 1944. 
The same measures apply to variations 
in ordinary incomes due to changes in 
capital invested. 

For the extraordinary levy on movable 
wealth for’ 1944 (income, capital, busi- 
ness, and wages), the above-mentioned 
monetary coefficients are reduced by one- 
fifth, and by one-half for the areas north 
of the Provinces of Ravenna, Firenze, 
Pistoia, Lucca, and Apuania. 

Surpluses resulting from monetary re- 
valuation may not be distributed to 
Shareholders as dividends, but may be 
used to offset losses or to increase capital. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Import-Control Regula- 
tions—An additional allocation of 50 
percent of 1938 imports of knocked-down 
commercial chassis from the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and the United States 
has been announced by the New Zealand 
Customs authorities, according to a tele- 
gram received from Wellington on De- 
cember 19, 1946. The total allocation of 
imports for 1947 in percentages of value 
of 1938 is: United Kingdom 250; United 
States and Canada 150 each. 

The allocation for imports of parts for 
the manufacture or servicing of wireless 
receiving sets (radios) from Canada and 
the United States during 1947 has been 
increased from 100 to 150 percent of the 
amounts of 1945 licenses issued for simi- 
lar goods from the same sources. Radio 
valves of certain types, formerly exclud- 
ed, will be permitted to be imported un- 
der 1947 licenses. 

Consideration will also be given to 
applications for licenses to import the 
following items: Matrices for use in con- 
nection with advertising illustration 
services; toilet paper in rolls, provided 
definite evidence is produced that sup- 
plies will be available for shipment to 
New Zealand by March 31, 1947; and 
shot gun cartridges 10-24 bore, if definite 
evidence of availability is produced. 
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Nicaragua 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Managua 


Business in general failed to register 
normal seasonal gains during November, 
and continued at a moderate level. 
Shortage of certain items was accentu- 
ated by the maritime strike in the United 
States, which held up shipment of much- 
needed hardware and building materials, 
as well as such articles as toys and gifts 
for the Christmas trade. 

Unemployment became an increasing- 
ly important problem during the month 
as approximately 700 men were dis- 
charged from the Roosevelt (RAMA) 
Road project, because of lack of funds. 
Another 160 workers were affected when 
several bakeries were forced to close 
down owing to the scarcity and high cost 
of flour. Dock workers and stevedores 
in Corinto also were temporarily out of 
work as a result of the United States 
shipping strike. Mounting labor unrest 
was highlighted by a 15-day strike of the 
largest textile mill in Nicaragua. The 
strike was called by the Textile Workers 
(Sindicato de Obreros Textiles de Nic- 
aragua) in opposition to a demand of 
the company that all employees sign 
monthly renewable contracts. This de- 
mand was rejected by the Union on the 
ground that it would, in effect, deny to 
employees the right of 1 or 2 months’ 
notice upon dismissal, as guaranteed to 
them in the Labor Code. A settlement 
was reached on November 28 as a result 
of direct negotiations between the prin- 
cipal owner of the mill and Union repre- 
sentatives. The company withdrew its 
demand for monthly renewable con- 
tracts, but was granted the right to dis- 
charge 43 workers considered by the 
company to be disturbing elements. 

On November 15 the Government- 
owned Pacific Railway of Nicaragua an- 
nounced a 20-percent reduction of 
freight rates on Diesel oil, gasoline, kero- 
sene, and motor lubricants in order to 
cheapen fuel supplies for trucks and 
busses and thus stimulate the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities. 

The foreign trade of Nicaragua in- 
creased by approximately 34 percent in 
value during October, as compared with 
the preceding month. Exports during 
October amounted to $1,328,597; imports 
for the same period were $1,803,656. 

Harvesting of the rice crop and of the 
second crops of corn and beans com- 
menced during November. Preliminary 
reports indicate average yield. There 
may be a small exportable surplus of 
rice, but the entire corn and bean crop 
will be required for internal consumption 
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because the drought earlier in the year 
greatly reduced yields of the first plant- 
ing and current stocks on hand are 
meager. 

Gold exports during November 
amounted to 18,762 troy ounces valued 
at $656,657. Silver exports for the same 
period were valued at $20,086. 


Paraguay 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Asuncion 


Heavy and well-distributed rains in De- 
cember favored agriculture in Paraguay. 
The corn crop in particular had grown 
rapidly, and in some areas was ready for 
harvest. An area estimated at 71,000 
hectares (1 hectare = 2.46 acres) had 
been planted to corn, and a yield of some 
85,000 tons of shelled corn was expected. 
The area of 6,000 hectares planted to rice 
similarly should produce approximately 
10,000 metric tons of hulled rice. The 
rice fields were reported generally free 
of plant diseases and insect pests. 

Cotton plants over wide areas were 
damaged by grasshoppers, necessitating 
replanting and bringing about strong 
demand for seed. As of November 30, 
1946, seed distributed this season to cot- 
ton farmers totaled 1,359 metric tons. 
Grinding of the sugarcane harvest was 
recently completed. 

Guaranteed minimum prices to pro- 
ducers, which were announced Novem- 
ber 21, assure cotton farmers in 1947 a 
price of 0.33 guarani (about 11 cents 
U. S. currency) per kilogram of seed 
cotton. Similarly, corn prices were fixed 
at 0.11 guarani per kilogram, and rice 
at 0.175 guarani per kilogram. Mini- 
mum prices for the five commodities af- 
fected are 10 to 25 percent higher than 
those fixed for 1946. 

Paraguay’s negotiations with Brazil to 
permit resumption of cotton-textile ship- 
ments, which early in October seemed 
satisfactorily concluded, have produced 
no results thus far. Retailers’ stocks of 
cotton textiles of the cheaper varieties 
distributed for mass consumption have 
disappeared altogether. Domestic cot- 
ton mills are operating at maximum ca- 
pacity, but they can supply only a small 
part of the demand. 

The shortage of cotton textiles and 
high prices for the limited quantities 
available have been factors accounting 
for the rise in the general domestic price 
level since September. The official cost- 
of-living index rose from 235 in Septem- 
ber to 237 in October and to 239 in No- 
vember, but it is still under the peak of 
241 recorded in June and July 1946. The 
subindex for food prices similarly rose 
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from 220 in September to 222 in October 
and to 225 in November. The subindex 
for “immediate consumer goods,” which 
includes cotton textiles, rose from 241 in 
September to 245 in November. 

Freight and passenger rates on the 
Paraguay Central Railway were increased 
by an average of approximately 10 per- 
cent by a decree published December 6, 
1946. 

Internal-revenue receipts to the end 
of November totaled 2,420,000 guaranies, 
an increase of 456,000 guaranies, or 23 
percent, from internal-revenue collec- 
tions in the like period of 1945. Inter- 
nal-revenue receipts, as well as receipts 
from most revenue sources, apparently 
exceeded budget estimates for 1946. 

Treasury long-term indebtedness to 
the Central Bank has been reduced by 
1,977,000 guaranies as of November 30, 
1946, from 15,635,000 guaranies as of 
December 31, 1945. The Central Bank’s 
indebtedness to the Banco de la Nacién 
Argentina rose from 760,000 guaranies on 
October 31, 1946, to 1,520,000 guaranies 
as of November 30, 1946. Exchange hold- 
ings, partly as a result of increased bor- 
rowings of Argentine pesos, increased by 
the equivalent of about 1,389,000 guar- 
anies in November. Foreign-exchange 
holdings at the end of November totaled 
38,821,000 guaranies. Note circulation 
increased from 30,325,000 guaranies in 
October to 30,917,000 guaranies in No- 
vember. The corresponding figure in 
November 1945 was 27,007,000 guaranies. 

Official and free-market exchange 
rates for the United States dollar re- 
mained unchanged at 3.059 guaranies 
per dollar (buying) and 3.121 guaranies 


per dollar (selling). 


Consumption of motor fuel, which in- 
creased by about 10 percent after re- 
moval of rationing controls March 1, was 
about 40 percent greater than consump- 
tion in December 1945. The rise in mo- 
tortruck imports, and increased use of 
the new highways constructed in the war 
years account largely for the rise in 
motor-fuel consumption. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tyrothricin and Streptomycin: Duty- 
Free Importation Authorized.—Imports 
of tyrothricin and streptomycin in any 
form into Peru are exempted from the 
payment of all import charges and du- 
ties, except consular fees, according to 
a Ministerial resolution of October 24, 
1946, issued by the Peruvian Bureau of 
Public Health. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


CONDITIONS IN AUSTRIAN INDUSTRY 


The Austrian chemical industry is con- 
fronted with a considerable shortage of 
materials and the necessity of relying 
largely upon imports to meet require- 
ments. This is a reversal of the situa- 
tion that prevailed before the war. 

One of the greatest needs is for sulfuric 
acid, of which 40,000 to 50,000 tons are re- 
quired annually. Large amounts were 
received formerly from the Mossbierbaum 
Works in Lower Austria, and the factory 
at Deutsch Wagram. The only source at 
the present time is the Liesing factory, 
which has an annual output of only 
about 7,500 tons. 


MANUFACTURE OF INSECTICIDES AND 
DISINFECTANTS, BRAZIL 


A considerable part of Brazil’s require- 
ments of household insecticides and dis- 
infectants is produced domestically. 

Two large distributors of petroleum 
products manufacture annually about 


400,000 gallons of liquid sprays. Timbo, 
a rotenone-bearing root, and pyrethrum 
are available locally and are used in the 
production of powder and liquid insecti- 
cides. 

DDT has been imported from the 
United States and Switzerland for com- 
pounding and _ packaging. Imports 
amounted to about 22,000 pounds in 1945. 

Approximately 44,000 pounds—about 
20 percent of the annual consumption— 
of naphthalene balls and flakes are pro- 
duced. 

Cresol and cresylic-acid preparations 
are made from byproduct material of 
local gas plants, as well as from imported 
material. Annual production of cresylic- 
acid disinfectants is estimated at 4,400,- 
000 pounds. From 66,000 to 77,000 pounds 
of formaldehyde, mostly imported, is em- 
ployed in disinfectants for household, in- 
dustrial, and institutional uses. 


SHORTAGES OF MATERIALS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s chemical industry was con- 
fronted with shortages of materials dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1946, particularly 
rosin, caustic soda, soda ash, and dyes. 











States remained without result. 


increased during the past few years. 








Surinam Lumber for Dutch Reconstruction Work 


Although the Netherlands territory of Surinam, in South America, possesses vast 
forests of hardwood, no large-scale exploitation has so far been possible because of 
their inaccessibility through the lack of good roads. In an effort to stimulate a 
domestic timber industry, the Surinam Government in the year before the war had 
granted concessions at low cost to many individuals, while concessions obtained by 
Bush Negroes and Indians were exempt from payment. 

The experiment proved a failure. The concession holders worked just hard enough 
to meet purely local demands, and only an occasional load of timber reached Para- 
maribo for shipment to Holland or elsewhere. The total value of lumber export in 
1937 amounted to less than 60,000 guilders. 

In Holland, Surinam wood was practically unknown. The Department of Public 
Works used it as pilers for building foundations and in the construction of sea walls. 
Efforts to make it commercially competitive with lumber imported from the Baltic 


Now that the devastation of most European countries has made it impossible to 
meet all demands for North-European timber, the Netherlands Government, in coop- 
eration with private industry, is preparing to develop the exploitation of the Surinam 
forests on a vast scale and to make the lumber commercially available to the Dutch 
lumber industry, says a recent statement by the Netherlands Information Bureau. 
With the approval of the Surinam legislature, the Surinam Timber Foundation was 
established, with the government holding 190 shares and the Bruynzeel Woodworking 
Company of Zaandam, Holland, 210 shares. 
guilders and will work some 10,000,000 acres of Surinam forest, comprising all timber- 
land not already in other hands or applied for. 

All existing concessions, even though they have never been worked, will be main- 
tained; moreover, all applications for concessions received before January 1, 1946, 
will also be granted. No new applications will be accepted, however. 

Operations are expected to start immediately with machinery supplied by the United 
States World Lumber Company. Already, several shipments of Surinam “roundheart”’ 
have been sent to Holland, where commercial interest in this type of lumber has 


The Foundation has a capital of 2,000,000 























Other commodities in short supply were 
plastic molding compounds, bichromates, 
pigments (especially titanium and red 
oxides) , fertilizers, and solvents. 

Formerly the United Kingdom supplied 
the Brazilian market with approximately 
70 percent of its imports of caustic soda 
and soda ash, but shipments from that 
source declined and efforts to obtain sup- 
plies in the United States were unsuc- 
cessful. It was believed possible to obtain 
some rosin from Mexico for soap fac- 
tories and other consumers. Shipments 
of citric and tartaric acids had been re- 
ceived from Italy. 

The lack of dyes and other coal-tar 
products was of serious concern to textile 
mills, which were producing at capacity 
during the quarter and had orders for 
many months ahead. Dye stocks pre- 
viously had been relatively satisfactory, 
but the situation was unfavorable and 
Supplies were very short. A small per- 
centage of requirements were expected 
from Switzerland, but there was difficulty 
in obtaining large amounts from the 
United States. 


SULFURIC-ACID PLANT TO BE CONSTRUCTED, 
CANADA 


A new sulfuric-acid plant will be con- 
structed by Canadian Industries Ltd. at 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, according to 
a Dominion chemical publication. 

The new plant, costing approximately 
$1,000,000, will be erected at the com- 
pany’s Hamilton works and will eventu- 
ally replace some of the existing units 
which are becoming obsolete. The plant 
will incorporate the most modern de- 
velopments in equipment for sulfuric- 
acid manufacture. 


MATERIALS ORDERED FOR NEW AMMONIUM- 
SULFATE PLANT, INDIA 


About one-half of the material for the 
erection of the new nitrogen-fixation 
plant at Sindri, Bihar, India, has been 
ordered, according to the foreign press. 
Orders have been placed in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and in 
India. The plant is expected to produce 
about 350,000 tons of ammonium sulfate 
annually. 


KENYA’S EXPORTS OF SODA ASH 


Kenya’s exports of soda ash in the 
period January-July 1946 amounted to 
50,892 short tons, valued at $1,108,704, 
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and went principally to India, Australia, 
and Argentina. 

Exports of soda ash in the year 1945 
totaled 81,300 short tons, worth $1,605,- 
163; countries of destination were South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and the Belgian Congo. 


NORWAY’S IMPORTS 


Norway’s imports of chemicals in the 
6-month period January-June 1946 had 
a valuation of 21,500,000 crowns or ap- 
proximately $4,354,000, according to Nor- 
wegian customs statistics. 

Imports of fertilizers in the same 
period were valued at 15,300,000 crowns 
or $3,100,000; exports totaled 52,600,000 
crowns or $10,640,00. 


EFFORTS TO OBTAIN SUPPLIES FOR POLISH 
INDUSTRY 


The Polish chemical industry was 
severely damaged during the war and at 
the present time cannot meet the demand 
for chemicals and dyes, according to the 
foreign press. Negotiations are  pro- 
ceeding with several European countries 
in efforts to obtain supplies. Large 
quantities of chemicals have been re- 
ceived from the Soviet Union, it is stated. 


Construction 


IMPROVEMENTS OF PUBLIC WorKS, SONORA, 
MEXICO 


Extensive installations of public works 
are to be made in the cities of Guaymas, 
Ciudad Obregon, and Navojoa, in the 
State of Sonora, Mexico. It is planned 
to extend the sewage systems, to improve 
the water systems, and to pave a number 
of streets. 

Further information relative to these 
projects may be obtained from the In- 
genieros Contratistas del Pacifico, S. A., 
which recently was formed to execute the 
public works or from the E. T. Haas Co. 
of San Francisco, Calif. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


EXPORTS, GUATEMALA 


Coffee exports from Guatemala in 
October 1946, the first month of the 
1946-47 coffee year amounted to 24,234 
bags of 60 kilograms each, as compared 
with 50,542 bags in October 1945. Of the 
amount, exported in October 1946, 22,- 
004 bags were shipped to the United 
States, 1,650 bags to Sweden, and 580 
bags to Switzerland. In the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year all 
shipments went to the United States. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 











Davis Says United States “Know-How” Would Help Solve 
Food Shortage 


The most practical way of overcoming the chronic world food shortage 
would be to transfer some of “our farming know-how,” capital, machines, and 
tools to such potentially productive areas as Latin America, in the opinion of 
Chester Davis, Chairman of the President’s Famine Emergency Committee. 

The ideas of the former War Food Administrator were outlined in a recent 
speech before a conference of the American Institute of Cooperation at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., and reported in the New York Times. 

Aside from Argentina, most of Latin America is “far from self-sufficient in 
food, even at very low consumption levels,” Mr. Davis told delegates to the 
conference. The problem “is caused not so much by shortage of natural re- 
sources as by poor farming methods, primitive transportation, and one-crop 
production for export,” he explained. 

Challenging the idea that encouraging development of food production in 
Latin America would injure United States trade, Mr. Davis pointed out that 
even though their products were much like ours, 11,000,000 Canadians, “‘be- 
cause they produce more and have more money to spend,” buy from us only 
slightly less than 133,000,000 Latin Americans. 

The know-how to meet this problem can be supplied by us, and “it is in our 
long-run interest to do it,” he declared. 

The Famine Committee Chairman did not limit this program to Latin 
America, but called for a similar effort to develop the agricultural resources 
of India and China as part of a program of “intelligently directed, integrated 
international cooperation” to increase food production. 

“The challenge of international leadership involved in helping India and 
China increase their productivity and hold the gain in higher living standards 
is no greater than the one nations must meet anyway if they are going to 
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survive the atomic age,” he said. 























Fruits 


RAISIN PRODUCTION AND EXports, IRAN 


More than 100 varieties of grapes are 
cultivated in Iran, which is one of the 
leading grape-producing countries in 
Asia, The bulk of the production is con- 
sumed as fresh table grapes and the re- 
mainder is dried for raisins. 

Raisin production in 1946 is estimated 
at 23,500 metric tons, or about 20 percent 
less than the 30,000 metric tons produced 
in 1945. The decrease in production is 
attributed chiefly to increased consump- 
tion of the fresh fruit and unfavorable 
weather conditions. Raisin production 
has been steadily decreasing since 1941. 

Exports of raisins from Iran during the 
period March 21, 1945, to March 20, 1946, 
totaled 3,017 metric tons. Export pros- 
pects for the 1946 raisin crop are not 
bright. The only country interested in 
the product, which does not necessitate 
a long costly haul by rail and water, is 
Russia and that market is rather re- 
stricted. The Western European and 
Scandinavian markets will be supplied 
from other areas which, because of 
cheaper transportation, can offer this 
product at lower prices. It is believed 
that not more than 4,500 metric tons of 
raisins can be exported this season. Of 


this amount about 2,000 tons are ex- 
pected to go to Russia, slightly more than 
the 1,942 tons in the 1945-46 fiscal year. 


Sugars and Products 


HONEY PRODUCTION, DOMINICA AND 
St, VINCENT, B. W. I. 


Honey is produced in Dominica and 
St. Vincent, islands in the Windward 
group of the British West Indies. 

There are about 20 beekeepers on Do- 
minica and the largest apiary in the col- 
ony contains about 80 hives. Annual 
production of honey amounts to from 6 
to 7 tons. The extracted honey is ex- 
ported in barrels and goes principally to 
the United Kingdom. Modern American 
hives are used. 

St. Vincent produces about 4 tons of 
honey annually, which is also exported to 
Great Britain. There are no large api- 
aries but many beekeepers have a few 
hives each and carry on the work as a 
side line. 


PERU’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF SUGAR 


Total production of sugar in Peru dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1946 was ap- 
proximately 290,000 metric tons, as 
against about 300,000 metric tons in the 
corresponding period of 1945. The trade 
is of the opinion that the 1946 total out- 
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put will range from 380,000 to 390,000 
metric tons, as against final production 
totals of 406,000 and 403,000 metric tons 
in 1945 and 1944. 

Peruvian sugar exports in the first 8 
months of 1946 aggregated 185,252 met- 
ric tons, as against 172,273 in the like 
period of 1945 and 200,982 tons in the 
January-August period of 1944. How- 
ever, deducting exports to the United 
States (35,241 tons) and France (7,822 
tons) effected from stocks held since 
1943, shipments from the 1946 crop dur- 
ing the first 8 months of the year 
amounted to only about 142,000 metric 
tons. Of this total, Chile took 54,660 
tons followed by Uruguay with 41,170 
tons. Shipments to Chile and Uruguay 
during the 8-month period of 1945 were 
81,172 and 19,426 tons, respectively. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish Sugar Co. of Malmo, 
through which the Swedish Government 
controls the entire sugar production of 
the country, has reported that during 
the fiscal year ended July 31, 1946, pro- 
duction of raw sugar increased to 295,- 
000 metric tons from 279,000 metric tons 
in 1944-45, and was the largest output 
in many years. 

Production of refined sugar in 1945-46 
amounted to about 259,000 tons, some- 
what more than the controlled consump- 
tion. The sale of sirup increased from 
21,000 tons in 1944-45 to 23,000 tons in 
the following year. Sweden also received 
from Denmark about 4,000 tons of re- 
fined sugar, as against 22,000 tons in 
194445. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


In the autumn of 1945, 1,814,400 tons 
of sugar beets were purchased by the 
company, which were harvested from an 
area of 54,586 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres), as against 1,803,100 tons from 
54,979 hectares in the preceding year. 
The satisfactory 1945 sugar production 
was the result of the unusually high su- 
gar content of the beets (17.51 percent). 
The average price paid for the sugar 
beets in 1945 was 4.85 crowns ($1.29) 
per 100 kilograms, as against 4.84 crowns 
($1.34) in the preceding year. 


Iron and Steel 


PLANS FOR INDUSTRY EXPANSION, SWEDEN 


A coordinated 5-year plan has been 
drawn up in Sweden to effect a 40-per- 
cent increase in production of iron and 
steel. All Swedish ironworks have agreed 
upon the general outline of the proposal. 
Special attention will be given to items 
in shortest supply, such as thin sheet 
metal, wire, pipes, and tubes. 

The chief obstacle is the labor short- 
age. The Minister of Supply has stated 
that the Swedish iron and steel industry 
lacks 2,500 workers and there are no re- 
serves from which to draw. Considera- 
tion is being given to the problem of 
stopping the migration of labor from the 
ironworks as well as to the matter of 
importing foreign labor. 

Expansion plans include a 100-percent 
increase in the capacity of the Domnarf- 
vet Ironworks; extension of the metal- 
lurgical section of the Sandviken Iron- 











possessions, or Canada. 


Guctjion. * * * 


car needs are acute. 








Freight Cars for Export: Important New Order Concerning 
Steel Issued by OTC 


Because of the urgency of domestic railroad needs, steel for the production 
of domestic freight cars has been given the green light over requirements for 
export freight-car output, the Civilian Production Administration (Office of 
Temporary Controls) reported on December 17. 

Direction 18 to the steel preference order (M-21) provides that no freight- 
car builder shall place any order for steel which is to be used in the production 
of freight cars for export, on orders received after November 30, 1946, unless 
such builder has a written authorization from CPA. Export orders have been 
defined as orders for delivery outside the United States, its territories or 


Applications for steel for such export orders are to be made by letter to 
CPA, furnishing complete information as to (1) production schedules classi- 
fied for domestic cars and export cars ordered before November 30, 1946, and 
export cars ordered after November 30, (2) steel tonnage on hand, (3) the 
additional tonnage for which authorization is requested, and (4) the effect 
which such an authorization, if granted, would have on domestic car pro- 


CPA states that the situation requires that domestic production have 
precedence over all export needs, despite the fact that most of the foreign 
orders are from war-devastated countries of western Europe, whose freight- 
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works, which is to be spread over a period 
of 5 years at an estimated cost of 50,000,- 
000 crowns; expansion of the Uddeholm 
Ironworks, for which the company has 
increased its share capital by 15,500,000 
crowns; and an expenditure of about 
135,000,009 crowns for expansion of the 
State-owned Norrbotten Ironworks. 
Pig-iron production in August and 
September 1946 was 10,700 tons less than 
in the corresponding months of 1945. 
A 9-percent reduction in ingot produc- 
tion and a 12-percent decrease in out- 
put of rolled iron also were reported. 


Leather and 
Products 


DECLINE IN HIDE IMPORTS AND SHOE 
OUTPUT, CHILE 


During the first 6 months of 1946, 1,295 
metric tons of hides were imported into 
Chile. Imports in like months of 1945 
totaled 1,663 metric tons. 

Only 225,000 pairs of shoes were manu- 
factured in Chile during the third quar- 
ter of 1946. This was about 50 percent 
below the normal output. A prolonged 
strike by shoe and leather workers, which 
contributed to the decline, was termi- 
nated on September 30. 


Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRIAN TIMBER SITUATION 


The estimated cut of Austrian timber 
during the autumn and winter cutting 
year of 1946-47 will be not more than 60 
percent of the quantity cut in 1937, re- 
ports a European trade journal. During 
1937, the last normal prewar working 
year, about 9,000,000 cubic meters of logs 
were felled. 

A portion of the timber, which nor- 
mally would be earmarked for industrial 
purposes, was used as fuel during the 
winter of 1945-46. Because of the con- 
tinued shortage of fuel, a similar situa- 
tion will exist this winter. 

Although lumber requirements of the 
domestic market will receive first con- 
sideration, exports will not be entirely 
neglected. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF GREENHEART 
Woop, BRITISH GUIANA 


Production of greenheart wood in 
British Guiana increased to 924,492 cubic 
feet during 1945 from 727,735 cubic feet 
in 1944, reports a foreign publication. 

Exports of this wood totaled 302,001 
cubic feet in 1945, compared with 210,937 
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cubic feet during 1944. Of the 1945 ex- 
ports, hewn timber accounted for 110,909 
cubic feet, round wood for 84,817 cubic 
feet, and sawn lumber for 106,275 cubic 
feet. 

Although production of all kinds of 
wood generally is on the upswing, the 
demand for timber for domestic use far 
exceeds the supply. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF CHRISTMAS TREES 


Exports of Canadian Christmas trees 
increased to a value of $1,297,223 during 
1945 from $1,136,445 during 1944, states a 
Dominion publication. 

In 1938 eight countries purchased from 
Canada Christmas trees having a total 
value of $418,239. The United States was 
the largest market; other buyers in- 
cluded the Philippines, Hawaii, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, British Guiana, and the 
British West Indies. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HONDURAN INDUSTRY 


Exports of mahogany logs and lumber 
from Honduras totaled 2,072,808 board 
feet during 1945, compared with 1,702,275 
board feet during 1944. All of the ex- 
ports during 1945 went to the United 
States. The increase in exports resulted 
from the industry’s expansion, inasmuch 
as several operators were able to obtain 
mechanized equipment. In addition to 
the region where most of the mahogany 
has been produced in the past, commer- 
cial logging operations have been started 
in the vicinity of Lake Yojoa, in the 
Chamelecon River valley near Quimistan, 
and in the Cuyamapa River valley near 
El] Negrito. 

Conversely, the extraction of lignum 
vitae in Honduras appears to be coming 
to an end because of the exhaustion of 
accessible stands. Exports of this wood 
were only 5,990 board feet in 1945, com- 
pared with 145,143 board feet in 1944 and 
227,409 board feet in 1943. 

An important development in the 
Honduran lumber industry during recent 
years is the interest in pine. Several new 
projects for the cutting and exporting of 
pine lumber were planned during 1945. 
Exportation of pine lumber continued on 
a small scale, approximately 1,100,000 
board feet having been exported during 
1945. 


SUPPLIES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, SWEDEN 


Swedish exports of 400,000 standards 
of sawn and planed wood during 1946 
were anticipated, according to an Octo- 
ber report. That quantity would leave 
only 600,000 standards for use of the 
Swedish domestic market, compared with 
660,000 standards in 1945. Although 
housing construction was expected to be 
affected by the decrease, builders hoped 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
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lumber problems by effecting economies 
in lumber consumption and by increasing 
the use of concrete in construction of 
houses. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPROVEMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTALLATIONS, EGYPT 


Egypt’s wartime-developed chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries are grad- 
ually replacing their old and obsolete in- 
stallations with modern equipment, re- 
ports the British press. Adequate tech- 
nical and scientific personnel also are 
being employed. 

The pharmaceutical industry in Egypt 
includes 40 establishments and labora- 
tories with an approximate capital of 
£E500,000. Egyptian pharmaceuticals 
have been in demand from Syria and 
Greece. 


OUTPUT OF MEDICINAL PRODUCTS IMPROVED, 
GREECE 


Despite many national difficulties im- 
peding private business activity, the pro- 
duction of medicinal preparations in 
Greece reached prewar levels in Septem- 
ber 1946. Further improvement was ex- 
pected in a short time. 

The UNRRA project for the control of 
malaria in Greece was recently com- 
pleted with highly successful results. 


SupPLIES To BE DISTRIBUTED FREE TO 
CERTAIN AGENCIES, ITALY 


All pharmaceuticals and medical and 
hospital supplies purchased by the Ital- 
ian Salvage Materials Collection and Sale 
Agency from the Allies will be gradually 
transferred to the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Public Health, accord- 
ing to recent reports in the Italian press. 
These stocks are to be distributed free to 
hospitals, relief agencies, and provincial 
administrations. 

The Treasury has promised to provide 
the High Commissioner with the neces- 
sary funds (several billion lire) for pur- 
chasing the materials. 


New Factory NEAR GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Work has begun on a new factory at 
Newhouse, near Glasgow, Scotland, for 
an important British pharmaceutical 
concern, reports a British trade journal. 
The factory will cover 51,000 square feet 
and will consist of nine blocks. A modern 
stainless-steel plant will be installed; 
the sterile rooms will be specially con- 
structed with a filtered bacteria-free air 
supply. 
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The new British-owned plant is ex- 
pected to employ 300 to 400 persons in 
making special pharmaceuticals, particu- 
larly hormones, for which there is a rap- 
idly expanding export market. The con- 
cern extended its buildings to Scotland 
to permit growth of its export facilities. 


RATE OF PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, U. K. 


The rate of production of penicillin in 
Great Britain, as reported in November 
1946, was about 360,000 mega units a 
month, according to a British trade jour- 
nal. During September, export licenses 
were issued for about 149,000 mega units. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


DUBBING OF FRENCH PICTURES IN 
ARGENTINA 


The distribution representative of the 
French film industry DIFA (Distribuidora 
Franco Argentina de Films) in Argentina 
held a special demonstration on Novem- 
ber 20, 1946, of its new process for “dub- 
bing” French pictures into Spanish. The 
demonstration took place at the San 
Miguel Studios in Buenos Aires. 

The French process involves several 
months of special technical preparation 
before the actual dubbing by local artists 
can begin. This preparation consists of 
(1) translation of the French dialog, (2) 
correcting the translation through the 
use of Spanish words fitting more closely 
phonetically to the original French in 
order to synchronize more easily with the 
lip movements of the artists on the 
screen, (3) preparing a “film band” to 
run on a screen directly below the pro- 
jection of scenes from the film, showing 
the Spanish translation for each artist’s 
dialog in the scene, synchronized exactly 
in its movement across the band to the 
lip movements of the artists on the 
screen. 

Once the band has been prepared, work 
on dubbing the original film begins. The 
French have shown considerable fore- 
sight in selecting radio rather than 
screen artists for this work, as the former 
are quite used to microphone work with- 
out movement and are less apt to force 
their voices. Radio stars also are more 
adaptable to the precision timing of 
speeches necessary for the dubbing, as 
timing is also an important feature of 
their radio work. 

A scene from the film is projected on 
the screen first with the French sound 
track to familiarize the dubbing artists 
with the voice pitch of the original art- 
ists. Then the band is run across the 
screen to indicate the Spanish dialog. 
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The scene is then projected again with- 
out sound and the band is run in syn- 
chronization with the projected scene, so 
that the artists both familiarize them- 
selves with the dialog and with its tim- 
ing, viewing at the same time the action 
to which their words fit. Lines are timed 
to be spoken at the moment the words on 
the band cross a fixed point on the band 
which already has been synchronized to 
the lip movements of the artists on the 
screen. After several trials a final run 
of the scene is taken with sound record- 
ing and the dubbing is completed. 

A total of three scenes were recorded 
during the demonstration at San Miguel 
and these scenes, when played back with 
Spanish dubbed recordings, reflected an 
almost perfect technique in dubbing. Al- 
though thoroughly familiar now with the 
process involved, one could not detect the 
dubbing except under the very closest 
observation, and then only in close-up 
shots. 

Despite the praise of the process by all 
local critics who observed it, DIFA stated 
that it intended to use the dubbed ver- 
sions of its pictures for domestic dis- 
tribution only, showing the original 
French spoken versions in all first- and 
second-line theaters in the larger cities 


of the country. 
Oils 


PRODUCTION OF OLIVE OIL, YUGOSLAVIA 


Production of Dalmation olive oil in 
1946 is estimated at 40,000 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.42 gallons) compared with 
54,514 hectoliters in 1939. Based on this 
estimate from Dalmatia, the chief pro- 
ducing area, total Yugoslav production 
may be estimated at 46,000 hectoliters, 
compared with 65,662 in 1939. Produc- 
tion in 1945 was only about 25 percent 
of estimated current production. Unde- 
termined but relatively small stocks of 
olive oil from earlier crops were still 
being held by small growers late in 1946. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s requirements of zinc white 
must be met at present from domestic 
production and the small amounts that 
can be obtained from Poland, now that 
imports of this material from the United 
Kingdom have ceased. Titanium white 
and lithopone are extremely scarce, but 
there are ample supplies of white and 
red lead. A number of pigment colors 
are lacking. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
imports of linseed oil, its sale has been 
restricted. The prospects of obtaining 
sufficient quantities for the manufacture 
of paints to be used in construction work 
depend on the domestic flax harvest and 
on whether transportation is available 
for shipments of linseed oil from over- 
seas. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


Woop-Putp INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


The manufacture of pulp for paper in 
Japan, having been a household industry 
for centuries, attained commercial sig- 
nificance for the first time during the 
period of World War I, according to the 
Natural Resources Section under the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP). 

Production and imports of all types of 
wood pulp during recent selected years 
were as follows: 


Production and Imports of Wood Pulp, All 








Types 
In thousands of short tons] 
Domestic production 
Veor Im 
f : tn 
Japan Kara- |, Bor |wcacat? 
proper futo Korea mosa otal 
1930 344 341 16 ND 701 89 
1935 426 403 19 ND S48 302 
1937 186 465 42 ND Y93 523 
1939 633 47¢ 14 2 1, 180 187 
1941 S45 456 53 54 «+1, 408 64 
1943 636 289 3} 23 Us4 ND 
1945 178 70 6 2 256 ND 
ND: No data available. 
1 Imports were chiefly rayon-grade pulp. 


Source: Oji Paper Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Wood-pulp production of 256,000 short 
tons during 1945 fell far short of ca- 
pacity to produce, which was rated at 
969,000 short tons in January 1946. 
Mechanical pulp represented about 52 
percent and sulfite 15 percent of the total 
production in January, capacity as in- 
dicated in the following table: 


Pulp Production During 1945 


[In thousands of short tons] 





Produc- 


Iarre 
Produc- tion Percent 





Type of pulp ne eee capacity | of total 
' (January | capacity 
1946) 
Mechanical 126 500 52 
Sulfite 101 146 15 
Rayon 11 230 24 
Kraft 15 53 5 
Soda 1 1 40 4 
Total 254 969 100 
1 Estimated 


Source: Oji Paper Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
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Japan proper produced in 1941 more 
than 400,000 short tons of mechanical] 
pulp, approximately 225,000 tons of rayon 
pulp, 125,000 tons of sulfite pulp, 25,000 
tons of kraft pulp, and 175,000 tons of 
soda and other types. Production in 
Korea and Formosa was about 30,000 
tons of sulfite, 25,000 tons of rayon, and 
45,000 tons of soda and other types of 
pulp. Most of the sulfite pulp (about 
260,000 tons) and the kraft pulp (about 
60,000 tons) was made in Karafuto, and 
for this reason the loss of the territory 
during the late war was felt keenly in 
the paper industry. Karafuto also pro- 
duced 75,000 tons of rayon pulp and 
60,000 tons of mechanical. Total pulp 
production was 1,408,000 tons in 1941, 
the peak year. 

Mills producing rayon pulp are in gen- 
eral among the largest and most modern 
in Japan. There are eight rayon-pulp 
mills in Japan proper. 

During the past 8 years, soda pulp was 
produced chiefly in Japan proper and 
Formosa, with a small production in 
Korea. In 1941, this type represented 
about 11 percent of the total output of 
wood pulp. Production of this type now 
is at a virtual standstill because of the 
shortage of caustic soda. 

The kraft process was adopted in Japan 
at a time when rapid expansion of the 
wood-pulp industry was taking place in 
Karafuto, with the result that the mod- 
ern kraft-pulp industry was centered in 
that area. Before 1939, all of the do- 
mestic kraft pulp originated in Karafuto. 


Railway 
Equipment 
NEW STEEL Cars, SWITZERLAND 


Ten light-weight steel postal cars, 
built for the Swiss Postal Administra- 
tion by the Swiss Wagon and Lift Works, 
have been placed into service on the 
Basel-Chaisson line. The press reports 
that deliveries will continue until next 
spring. 

The new car is similar in appearance to 
the light-weight passenger coaches 
adopted in 1937 by the Swiss Federal 
Railways. They were soon followed by 
the light steel baggage cars and in 1944 
by the first light steel dining car. The 
vehicles are all of shell construction, the 
frame and body forming one self-sup- 
porting structure. 


Gas TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE ORDERED, U. K. 


A gas turbine locomotive with an out- 
put of 2,500 horsepower and a maximum 
speed of 90 miles per hour has been or- 
dered in Great Britain for the Great 
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Western Railway, the British press re- 
ports. 

Incorporating some of the principles of 
jet propulsion, the engine reportedly will 
be used on express passenger services; 
the locomotive is not expected, however, 
to be ready for experimental trials for 
some time. 


Rubber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of rubber and rubber products 
into Australia during the year ended 
June 30, 1946, included: 729,000 pounds 
of pneumatic rubber tires, valued at 
£102,000, and elestics valued at £117,000, 
from the United Kingdom; 161,000 hun- 
dredweight (8,050 long tons) of crude 
rubber, valued at £1,541,000, from Cey- 
lon; 6,000 hundredweight (300 long tons) 
of crude rubber, valued at £52,000, from 
India; 6,680,000 pounds of synthetic elas- 
tomers, valued at £550,000, and 2,373,000 
pounds of compounded rubber, valued at 
£260,000, from the United States. 

Imports during June 1946 included: 
223,000 pounds of pneumatic rubber tires, 
valued at £32,000, and elastics valued at 
£11,000, from the United Kingdom; 14,- 
000 hundredweight (700 long tons) of 
crude rubber, valued at £129,000, from 
Ceylon; and 1,630,000 pounds of syn- 
thetic elastomers, valued at £85,000, from 
the United States. 


CANADIAN TRADE IN RUBBER 


Canadian imports and manufactures 
of rubber, which began to increase in 
July 1946, continued the upward trend 
in August and September, the total for 
9 months reaching $12,596,091, compared 
with $12,328,981 in the first 9 months of 
1945. The increase in imports of rubber 
products was sufficient to more than off- 
set a decrease of more than $3,000,000 
in imports of crude rubber and more 
than $475,000 in synthetic rubber. Im- 
ports of tire casings increased from $58,- 
407 in the 1945 period to $1,096,478 in 
the first 9 months of 1946, more than 
$1,000,000; inner tubes from $3,797 to 
$69,866, more than $66,000; and manu- 
factures of rubber not otherwise pro- 
vided for, a basket class, rose from $1,- 
494.417 in the first 9 months of 1945 to 
$2,103,770 in the first 9 months of this 
year, a gain of more than $609,000. In- 
creases in other imports appear to have 
been widely distributed and to have 
counterbalanced losses in other items. 

Canadian exports of rubber and rubber 
products, on the other hand, decreased 
throughout the first 9 months of 1946, 
progressively, to $15,981,087 this year 
from $26,784,998 in the corresponding 
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months of 1945—a loss of $10,803,911. 
Rubber shipments, mainly synthetic, 
dropped from $7,829,829 in the 1945 
period to $4,214,883 in the 1946 period, 
a decrease of approximately $3,615,000; 
automobile-tire casings from $10,709,802 
last year to $4,436,412 this year, a drop 
of about $6,274,000; inner tubes from 
$976,197 to $612,317, a decrease of $363,- 
880, in the respective periods; and manu- 
factures of rubber not otherwise provided 
for from $1,916,898 in 1945 to $525,393 
in 1946, a decline of approximately $1,- 
917,000. The losses in these particular 
items exceeded the entire loss in the ex- 
port trade, but gains in a number of 
other items partially counterbalanced 
these losses; for instance, a gain of ap- 
proximately $850,000 accrued in exports 
of rubber belting and an increase of 
about $715,000 developed in exports of 
canvas shoes with rubber soles in the 
1946 figures compared with those of 1945. 


CHILEAN TIRE PRICES REDUCED 


Chile’s one tire and tube manufacturer 
has publicly announced another price 
reduction which amounts to 2 percent 
for tires and 5 percent for tubes. This 
price cut is the fourth of a series made 
effective over a period of approximately 
1 year and amounting to 22 percent in 
total. Prices published in the Santiago 
press on October 25, 1946, included the 
following: 6.00 x 16, 6 ply, automobile 
tire, price 911 Chilean pesos, or approxi- 
mately $29.43 in United States currency, 
and for a 7.00 x 20, 8 ply, 2,048 Chilean 
pesos, or about $66.24; tubes in 6.00 x 16, 
price 183 Chilean pesos, or $5.91, and 
7.00 x 20, price 262 pesos, or $8.46. 


CUBAN IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND 
STocKs 


During October 1946, 323,259 pounds 
of crude rubber and 85,000 pounds of re- 
claimed rubber were imported into Cuba, 
and 5,990 pounds of camelback were 
manufactured in Cuba. 

Consumption in pounds during Oc- 
tober was as follows: Crude, 88,570; syn- 
thetic, 124,029; reclaimed, 47,044; scrap, 
24,724; camelback, 24,033. Stocks of 
these materials on hand, October 31, 
1946, were 735,170, 603,634, 436,553, 214,- 
239, and 64,896 pounds, respectively. 

October imports of tires and tubes 
were as follows: 540 truck tires, 416 pas- 
senger tires, 308 truck tubes, and 62 pas- 
senger tubes. Sales of imported tires 
and tubes greatly exceeded imports. In 
the same order, sales were 793, 1,249, 
559, and 881, leaving stocks on hand at 
the month’s end of 635, 192, 1,449 and 
723, respectively. 


PANAMANIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of rubber goods into the Re- 
public of Panama were valued at $536,651 
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in the first 6 months of 1946. Figures 
for the corresponding periods of 1945 and 
1944 were $262,933 and $170,907, respec- 
tively. 


SITUATION IN MALAYAN UNION 


During September 1946, 18,859 long 
tons (dry) of rubber were produced on 
estates of 100 acres or more in the Ma- 
layan Union. Output on small holdings 
was estimated at 24,373 tons. For the 
period May through September rubber 
output on estates of 100 acres or mcre 
was 86,373 tons, and production of small 
holders was estimated at 96,373 tons. 

From Singapore and the Malayan 
Union, 56,957 long tons of sheet and crepe 
and 622 tons of latex (dry-rubber con- 
tent) were exported during September 
1946. Such exports amounted to 77,229 
tons and 495 tons in August, and 46,172 
tons and 531 tons in July. 

September shipments to the United 
Kingdom consisted of 11,954 tons of sheet 
and crepe and 622 tons of latex. Other 
shipments of sheet and crepe were, in 
long tons, as follows: United States, 
35,641; Union of South Africa, 3,210; 
Australia, 1,679; Hong Kong, 1,299; Bel- 
gium, 1,000; Mexico, 820; Argentina, 805; 
Cuba, 295; Sweden, 210; New Zealand, 
43; and British India, 1. Of these ex- 
ports, 30,616 tons of sheet and crepe were 
shipped from Singapore, 13,965 tons from 
Penang, and 12,376 tons from Port Swet- 
tenham. The 622 tons of latex was 
shipped from Singapore. 

September imports of rubber into 
Singapore and the Malayan Union 
amounted to 19,017 dry tons, compared 
with 22,010 tons in August and 22,544 
tons in July. Imports consisted of 16,888 
long tons of dry rubber, 2,127 tons of wet 
rubber (declared dry weight), and 2 tons 
of latex. The Netherlands Indies pro- 
vided 11,268 tons of dry rubber and 2,069 
tons of wet rubber, Sumatra alone sup- 
plying 9,542 tons of dry and 1,901 tons 
of wet rubber. 


Rubber Stocks, Singapore and Malayan 
Union, August 31 and September 30, 
1946 





[In long tons] 
. ca shaaee Malayan ae 
Stocks Singapore} Union | 70°tal 
August 31: } | 
Estates 115, 729 15, 729 
Dealers | 49, 699 59, 232 108, 931 
Port 10, 990 10, 206 21, 196 
Total 60, 689 85, 167 145, 856 
September 30: ; + ef Tadw be" 
Estates | 118, 233 18, 233 
Dealers 50, 576 52, 101 102, 677 
Port | 16, 646 15, 718 | 32, 364 
Total 67,222 | 86,052 153, 274 





1 Estates of 100 acres or more. No figures available for 
stocks on small holdings. 


Figures for dealers’ and port stocks on 
August 31 and September 30, as shown 
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in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Decem- 
ber 7, 1946, pp. 39-40, were incomplete, 
inasmuch as certain up-country dealers’ 
stocks were omitted. The accompanying 
table shows the correct figures. 


RUBBER PROCESSING, AZERBAIDZHAN, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Azerbaidzhan now has its own rubber- 
processing factory, reports the Soviet 
press. Built in the center of the 
guayule-growing district, near the 
Madagiz hydroelectric station in the au- 
tonomous Province of Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh, the factory produced the first few 
experimental tons of rubber in October 
1946. 

Cultivation of guayule was begun in 
Azerbaidzahn before the war, but at that 
time the crop had to be sent to other 


republics for processing. Total area 
under guayule in Azerbaidzahn was 
about 1,000 hectares (approximately 


2,500 acres) in 1946, but is expected to 
increase by 2,000 hectares in 1947. 


Shipbuilding 


Gas TURBINE ON SHIps, U. K. 


A boilerless ship is to have a try-out 
from a British yard early in 1947, reports 
the British press. The engine is de- 
signed to develop 6,000 horsepower or 
more over a long period. 

The new marine engine is based on the 
same principles as the gas-turbine en- 
gine on land, but revolutionary ideas 
were introduced to adapt it to ships. 
Months of intensive experiments and 
cooperation between British jet-engine 
experts and marine engineers led to the 
development of gas-turbine marine 
engines. 

The air is sucked in, compressed by one 
or more compressors, heated to a high 
temperature, and the powerful stream 
of expanding air and gas is directed to 
the vanes of the turbines. 

This ship will be the first deep-sea 
vessel to be equipped with the gas tur- 
bine, which marks a major step toward 
direct jet propulsion at sea. Successful 
initial experiments at sea will represent 
the removal of the main obstacle to com- 
plete jet propulsion so that designers 
may soon seek a way to eliminate tur- 
bines and sail by jet thrust alone. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


DEVELOPMENT OF ESSENTIAL-OIL INDUSTRY, 
ARGENTINA 


During World War II, Argentina’s bo- 
tanical resources were developed into an 
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organized essential-oil industry. In- 
cluded in the important oils distilled are: 
Peppermint, orange, lemon, eucalyptus, 
lavender, and rose geranium. 

The Camara Argentina de Perfumeria, 
in Buenos Aires, composed of Argentine 
cosmetic manufacturers, maintains a re- 
search laboratory for the study of essen- 
tial oils. The Section of Special Cultiva- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture also 
conducts experimental studies relating 
to essential oils. 

Consumption of essential oils in Argen- 
tina is distributed as follows: Perfume 
industry, 32 percent; cosmetics industry, 
17 percent; candy industry, 8 percent; 
foodstuffs industry, 3 percent; liquors, 11 
percent; carbonated beverages, 1 per- 
cent; pharmaceutical industry, 12 per- 
cent; and other uses, 16 percent. 

Some of Argentinas raw materials for 
production of oils are also supplied by 
imports. In 1943, the latest year for 
which data are available, 1,563 kilograms 
of jaborandi, peppermint, and melissa 
leaves were imported. During the same 
year, 53 kilograms of poppy flowers, 
orange and lemon blossoms, roses, and 
mallow were imported, as well as 21,598 
kilograms of camomile and linden flow- 
ers; and 10,031 kilograms of caraway, 
coriander, and fennel seeds; 1,526 kilo- 
grams of cardamom and strophanthus 
seeds; and 4,711 kilograms of aniseed. 

Other Argentine imports of raw mate- 
rials for essential oils in 1943 were 22,153 
kilograms of lemon, orange, and pome- 
granate peel, and 543,940 kilograms of 
unspecified flowers. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazilian imports from European coun- 
tries during May and June 1946, included 
3,410 kilograms of perfumery essences 
valued at 1,801,476 cruzeiros and 521 
kilograms of synthetic perfumes valued 
at 204,449 cruzeiros, from Switzerland. 

Receipts from France were 1,096 kilo- 
grams of perfumery essences. worth 
502,942 cruzeiros and 306 kilograms of 
synthetic perfumes valued at 299,948 
cruzeiros. 

Soap Imports, HAITI 


Severe shortages of laundry soap con- 
tinue in Haiti. At least 90 percent of 
Haiti’s soap is supplied by imports. 

In the fiscal year 1945-46, Haiti im- 
ported 2,372,602 kilograms of soap valued 
at 2,995,448 gourdes, as compared with 
3,202,119 kilograms worth 4,061,036 
gourdes in the preceding year. 


IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, U. K. 


British imports of natural essential oils 
during the first 8 months of 1946 rose to 
3,045,858 pounds from 1,558,766 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1945, re- 
ports a British trade journal. Imports of 
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synthetic essential oils totaled 6,221 
pounds in the January-through-August 
period of 1946. There were no imports of 
synthetic essential oils, however, during 
the first 8 months of 1945. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
Exports, U. K. 


Cotton-textile exports from the United 
Kingdom for the first 9 months of 1946, 
according to a foreign trade journal, were 
as follows: Cotton yarns, 14,560,000 
pounds; cotton thread, 11,088,000 pounds. 
and cotton piece goods, 386,000,000 square 
yards (unbleached, 36,000,000 square 
yards; bleached, 93,000,000 yards: 
printed, 120,000,000 yards; dyed in piece, 
110,000,000 yards; colored cottons, 27,- 
00,000 yards). In the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945, 12,250,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn and 337,067,000 square yards of cot- 
ton piece goods were exported. 

Exports during October 1946 totaled 
1,605,000 pounds of cotton yarns and 43,- 
536,000 square yards of cotton piece 
goods. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Although production of viscose fila- 
ment yarn in Chile increased during the 
third quarter of 1946, the expected total 
was not reached. Mechanical and tech- 
nical difficulties retarded output of the 
only mill, which had expected to double 
its former production of about 58,000 
kilograms per month. Production for 
the remainder of the year is expected to 
reach 120,000 kilograms per month. 
Added production, however, has not been 
sufficient to meet the needs of weaving 
and knitting plants. Yarns finer than 
100-denier size must be imported and the 
supply has not been adequate. Many of 
the smaller hosiery mills operate on a 
one-shift, 4-day weekly basis. 

Production of nylon hose has recently 
been started by two of the larger knitting 
mills. 


Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Production of woolen fabrics during 
the third quarter of 1946 was slightly 
above the average quarterly production 
during the first half of the year. Imports 
of woolen fabrics almost doubled those 
of the early half of the year, but had no 
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effect on selling prices of domestic fab- 
rics. Stocks of imported fabrics were 
depleted during war years. Heavy de- 
mand has maintained’ prices at high 
levels. 

Exports of raw wool from Chile for 
the first 8 months of 1946 amounted to 
6,768 metric tons as compared with 10,119 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1945. 


EXPORTS OF WOOL Propwcts, U. K. 


Exports of wool products from the 
United Kingdom for the first 10 months 
of 1946, according to a foreign trade 
journal, were as follows: Wool tops, 
22,566,000 pounds; woolen and worsted 
yarns, 9,642,000 pounds; woolen and 
worsted piece goods, 60,131,000 square 
yards. 

During the first 9 months 2,500,000 
square yards of carpets were exported. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SISAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


Production of sisal in British East 
Africa (Tanganyika, Kenya, and 
Uganda) is expected to total 130,000 long 
tons in 1946, somewhat less than the 
1945 record crop of 143,900 long tons. 
Output during the first 9 months reached 
100,539 tons, but if sufficient labor were 
available, production could be much 
higher. 

Exports of sisal during the first 9 
months of 1946 amounted to 105,296 long 
tons, the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
United States, Australia, and South 
Africa being the chief purchasers. Ex- 
ports for the year are expected to total 
from 125,000 to 135,000 long tons, as 
compared with 138,762 tons shipped out 
in 1945. 


EXPORTS OF JUTE Propucts, U. K. 


The United Kingdom exported 16,000 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight 112 
pounds) of jute yarn during the first 9 
months of 1946; 24,100,000 square yards 
of jute piece goods during the same pe- 
riod, and 347,000 hundredweight of cord- 
age, according to a foreign trade publica- 
tion. 

During October, 39,912,000 square 
yards of jute fabrics were exported. 


LINEN Exports, U. K. 


Exports of linen piece goods from the 
United Kingdom during the first 9 
months of 1946 amounted to 27,000,000 
square yards, according to a foreign trade 
publication. 

During October 4,152,000 square yards 
of linen and hemp fabrics were exported. 
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Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, IRAQ 


The Iraqi 1945-46 tobacco crop har- 
vested in the early part of October 1946 
is estimated at 6,000,000 kilograms (cul- 
tivation authorized equivalent to 5,000,- 
000 kilograms) with a reported useful 
proportion of about 60 percent. This 
compares with a total production of 
about 10,000,000 kilograms in 1945. The 
Tobacco Monopoly Administration will, 
as usual, buy the entire crop which is 
grown in Kurdistan, but prices paid to 
growers in 1946 were expected to be about 
25 percent lower than in 1945. 


SWEDEN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish imports of tobacco and to- 
bacco products during 1945, on which 
import duty was paid directly upon ar- 
rival or which represented releases from 
the customs or free-port warehouses dur- 
ing the year, amounted to 7,770,420 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds) 
valued at 36,380,191 crowns, while ex- 
ports during the same period totaled 
850,740 kilograms, valued at 3,099,357 
crowns. 

The following table shows imports and 
exports of the varieties of tobacco and 
tobacco products in 1945: 


Sweden's Imports and Exports of Tobacco 
and Products, 1945 





Volume 


, Value 
Item (kilo- ’ 
grams) (crowns) 
IMPORTS 
Tobacco leaf, unmanufactured 6, 536,034 | 31,001, 748 
Tobacco stems, unmanufac- 
tured 720, 725 605, 232 
Cigars 1, 121 91,135 
Cigarillos 7 68 
Cigarettes 492, 889 4,514, 193 
Smoking tobacco 19, 632 167, 274 
Tobacco, unspecified 12 541 
Total 7,770, 420 | 36, 380, 191 
EXPORTS 
Tobacco leaf, unmanufactured 824,819 2, 489, 597 
Tobacco stems, unmanufac- 
tured 
Cigars { 14, 292 
Cigarillos 96 3,174 
Cigarettes 16, 282 488, OR4 
Smoking tobacco 7,697 8&8, 401 
Tobacco, unspecified 0 21 
Total 850,740 | 3,099, 357 





Imports of tobacco leaf from the United 
States in 1945 were the largest, repre- 
senting 70.16 percent of the total quantity 
and 73.62 percent of the value. The next 
largest imports of tobacco leaf originated 
in Brazil, representing 20.60 percent by 
quantity and 14.22 percent by value. 
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During 1945, 62.67 percent of the total 
Swedish tobacco-leaf exports, by quan- 
tity, and 59.62 percent, by value, went to 
Denmark, 23.15 percent by quantity and 
15.26 percent by value to Norway. Minor 
shipments went to Belgium and Finland. 
Although most of these exports allegedly 
consisted of Swedish-grown leaf, the 
8,249 kilograms, valued at 365,400 crowns, 
shipped to the United States, presumably 
represented a reshipment of American 
leaf. 

Imports of tobacco stems during 1945 
originated in the United States, as in 
1944 and 1938, and totaled 720,725 kilo- 
grams, valued at 605,232 crowns. The 
corresponding imports in 1944 amounted 
to 473,388 kilograms, valued at 432,420 
crowns, and in 1938 to 789,371 kilograms, 
valued at 406,999 crowns. Tobacco stems 
were not exported from Sweden during 
1945 and 1944, but in 1938 32,033 kilo- 
grams, valued at 4,685 crowns, were ex- 
ported to Germany. 

No American cigars were imported dur- 
ing 1945; in 1938 the imports of such 
products totaled 116,300 pieces, or 3.38 
percent of the total, representing a value 
of 22,739 crowns, or 6.26 percent. No 
data are available as to whether any 
American cigars were imported during 
1944. Swedish cigar imports during 1945 
originated, in the order of prominence, 
in Cuba, Argentina, and Spain, while ex- 
ports were destined chiefly to Finland 
and Denmark. 

Imports of American-made cigarettes 
were the largest of all, representing 86.61 
percent by number and 177.16 by value 
of Sweden’s total imports of cigarettes 
in 1945. The next largest cigarette ship- 
ments originated in Great Britain—6.57 
percent by number and 12.40 percent by 
value of the total from all countries. 

During 1945 Sweden exported ciga- 
rettes chiefly to Norway, Germany, Den- 
mark, Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
France, European U.S. S. R., and others. 
These exports are understood to have 
consisted mainly, if not exclusively of 
Swedish-made cigarettes. The largest 
shipments went to Norway, representing 
83.66 percent by number and 82.58 per- 
cent by value of Sweden’s total exports 
of cigarettes during the year. 

Imports of smoking tobacco from the 
United States represented 95 percent by 
quantity and 97 percent by value of 
Sweden’s imports of this kind of tobacco 
during 1945, while exports to Norway 
amounted to 97.40 percent by quantity 
and 97.72 percent by value of the total 
to all countries. It is understood that 
exports of smoking tobacco were con- 
fined to Swedish-made varieties. 
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Prepared in Transportation and Communications Division, Office of International Trade 


Important Dominican Sugar 


Port To Be Improved 


The Ministry of Public Works of the 
Dominican Republic announced the sign- 
ing of a $4,593,150 contract for the con- 
struction of harbor and port facilities in 
the port of San Pedro de Macoris on the 
Higuamo River, which is the most im- 
portant sugar port in the Republic. 

The contract was awarded to Felix 
Benitez Rexach, prominent in Dominican 
Republic port-construction work during 
the past few years. 


Many Mexican Towns Suffer 
Shortage of Electricity 


Shortage of electric energy has become 
acute in some sections of San Luis Potosi, 
and in about 200 communities in Michoa- 
can, Jalisco, and Guanajuato, Mexico. 
In fact, service interruptions have been 
necessary to conserve the limited supply 
of electric current available. 

Most of the power plants serving these 
regions are hydroelectric and derive their 
water supply from rivers, lakes, and 
dams, both natura] and articial in the 
case of the latter two. 

The power plants at both Botello and 
Sabino are supplied by the Aristeo Mer- 
cado Dam in Michoacan which in normal 
times holds 24,000,000 cubic meters of 
water. This amount is necessary to 
operate the plants’ turbines until the 
next rainy season (May through Septem- 
ber). If the supply of water is less, the 
plants cannot utilize their full generating 
capacity. During 1945, the light rain- 
fall caused the lowest available water 
supply in that area in 40 years; only 
6,000,000 cubic meters, one quarter of 
normal, was confined in the dam. 

The steam plant in San Luis Potosi, 
built solely as a reserve for and an aux- 
iliary to the interconnecting system, has 
been operating at full capacity for the 
past year and a half, except when fuel 
was unobtainable. At present whole 
sections of the city of San Luis are being 
regularly blacked out two or three times 
a week. The northern section of the 
city, which includes the principal busi- 
ness, commercial, and residential dis- 
tricts, has at times gone without light or 
electric energy for a period of 36 hours. 


There is also a shortage of water for 
domestic consumption resulting from the 
“off current” periods. When the central 
water system pumps are not functioning, 
the roof-top tanks, with which most 
buildings are equipped, become empty 
and remain so for about 12 hours after 
the current has been restored. 

The Mexican Government has em- 
ployed a United States engineer to study 
the problem and submit recommen- 
dations. 


German Coast Guard Service 
Recently Reestablished 


The German Coast Guard service was 
recently reestablished at Kiel by the 
Regional Commissioner for Schleswig- 
Holstein after inspection of a fleet of 
small vessels to be used in coast guard 
work. 

The vessels are converted warcraft, the 
size and speed of which are limited by 
quadripartite agreements. They will be 
manned by German crews under the 
command of British officials. 


Valparaiso Struggles To 
Overcome Water Shortage 


The city of Valparaiso, Chile, con- 
tinues to face a serious situation because 
of lack of rainfall resulting in a very low 
supply of drinking water in Lake Pehue- 
las. Emergency measures are being 
taken locally in Valparaiso and Vina del 
Mar to obtain water from subterranean 
sources, and to increase the equipment 
of the pumping station at Concon. At 
the same time work of a more perma- 
nent nature is being carried out directly 
by the hydraulic department to supply 
these and other cities with water from 
subterranean sources in the region of 
Las Vargas, situated midway between 
Santiago and Valparaiso. 

A serious break occurred in September 
in one of the main aqueducts, which fur- 
nishes most.of Santiago’s drinking water. 
The repairs required more than a week, 
during which time inferior water was 
supplied to the city from river sources. 


Pan-American Highway in 
Coquimbo, Chile, Progresses 


Work on the Pan-American Highway 
within the Province of Coquimbo, Chile, 


is progressing favorably, thus relieving 
the unemployment situation in that re- 
gion. But the delay in receiving road- 
construction machinery and equipment 
ordered from the United States threat- 
ens to hold up the construction work on 
the sections of the same highway nearer 
to Santiago. 

During the period of less rainfall, the 
road department is carrying out consid- 
erable road-construction and mainte- 
nance work in the southern Provinces, 
particularly in Valdivia. In addition to 
the regular governmental funds, the 
people of this Province have made pri- 
vate donations of 2,799,000 pesos for 
highway construction, to which the Gov- 
ernment is obliged by law to add twice 
that amount, or 5,598,000 pesos. 

In an effort to modernize its methods 
and to carry out its work efficiently, the 
road department has recently installed 
a radio communication system. Thus 
contact can be maintained with its engi- 
neers located in the outlying Provinces. 
The department has also purchased two 
airplanes from the United States to be 
used for road surveying and map making. 


New Railway Tunnel Under 
Construction in New Zealand 


A new railway tunnel that will cut 1542 
miles out of the Wellington-Featherston 
route was recently started in New Zea- 
land. The tunnel will be 4'2 miles long 
and will require 6 years to complete. 

At present the railway line winds 
through the mountains in a tortuous 
course marked by sharp curves and 
grades as steep as 1 in 14. Grades on 
the new route, however, will be limited to 
1 in 60. 

The railway line through the tunnel 
will be electrified. According to the New 
Zealand Minister of Works, the most 
modern equipment will be used in con- 
struction, and the electrical equipment 
has already been ordered. Construc- 
tion is being undertaken at four points 
at once. 

Announcement has also been made 
that plans are being drawn for a 6,500- 
foot highway tunnel in the same area. 


Lebanese Government Buys 
Rail Section From British 


The Lebanese Government is reported 
to have purchased a 115-mile section of 
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the Haifa-Beirut-Tripoli Railway from 
the British at a cost of 5,000,000 Lebanese 
pounds. The Cabinet of Ministers has ap- 
proved and sent to Parliament an agree- 
ment signed in Cairo by the Lebanese 
Foreign Minister and British military 
authorities regarding the purchase of 
the section between Nakura and Tripoli 
by way of Beirut. This section, which 
runs along the coast, was constructed for 
military traffic in 1941-42 by the South 
African Royal Engineering Corps. Pay- 
ment is to be made by installments over 
a period of 7 years. 

It is not yet known whether the newly 
acquired line will be operated by the 
Government or by the French company 
which has been operating the Lebanese 
railway system since 1892. 


Domestic Consumption of 
Gas in Chile Is Rising 


During the first 7 months of 1946, the 
production of gas in Chile amounted to 
73,476,722 cubic meters—an increase of 
5,347,430 cubic meters, or 7.8 percent 
more than in the corresponding period 
of 1945. The major portion of this pro- 
duction is consumed for domestic pur- 
poses; such consumption is expected to 
increase materially in the near future 
following the construction of more dwell- 
ings equipped with gas facilities. 


Gas Rations in Helsinki 
Soon To Be Increased 


Gas rations will soon be increased in 
Helsinki, Finland, whereby it is expected 
the 63,500 gas-using families will de- 
crease their use of electricity. 

The Helsinki Municipal Gas Works has 
enough coal to last until February 1947, 
at the present rate of gas consumption. 
If the two shiploads of coal which have 
been ordered for Helsinki are duly re- 
ceived, the company will have sufficient 
coal to operate until spring. 


Australia Announces New 
North-South Rail Route 


During an official visit to Darwin, 
Northern Territory, Sir Harold Clapp, 
Director General of Rail Standardiza- 
tion, and former Director General of 
Land Transport in Australia, an- 
nounced that a standard-gage railroad 
would be built to connect Darwin with 
the South Australian railroad system at 
an estimated cost of £A20,000,000. Sir 
Harold gave no indication of when the 
work would commence but said that con- 
siderable discussion had taken place be- 
tween the Commonwealth and South 
Australian Governments with a view to 
tying in this project with the general 
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scheme of railroad standardization. 
The partial implementation of the broad 
plan—standardizing gages of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia— 
was legislated for on August 15, 1946. 
The Northern Territory railway will 
be a strategic accomplishment in the de- 
velopment and defense of Australia. 
The line will be built as a direct north- 
south road. Starting points of the work 
will be selected after inspections by en- 
gineers, but much of it will be controlled 
from the Darwin end because of the 
availability of deep-sea port facilities. 


Mozambique’s Road System 
Needs To Be Improved 


The colony of Mozambique, Portu- 
guese East Africa, has approximately 
12,537 miles of classified roads travers- 
ing and intersecting an area of approxi- 
mately 297,345 square miles. These 12,- 
537 miles are classified as follows: 2,850 
first class; 4,719 second class; and 4,968 
third class. 

Considering the undeveloped state of 
the colony as a whole, Mozambique is 
comparatively well served by its road 
system. The flatness of the country 
lends itself to easy road construction 
and cheap maintenance, but existing 
roads will have to be improved and the 
number of stable bridges increased if 
transport is to be made available 
through the entire year. Since all but 
a small percentage of the roads are of 
the unimproved earth type, surface con- 
ditions vary according to the different 
types of soil. 

Actually, a good road system suffi- 
ciently improved and supplied with per- 
manent bridges that can be kept open 
the year round is more vitally needed in 
the present state of development of this 
colony than any other form of transport. 


Eire Has Long-Range Plan 
‘To Extend Phone System 


The Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs of Erie recently announced a 
plan to extend their telephone systems. 
It is a long-range plan requiring 10 to 
15 years to complete and will cost £10,- 
000,000. Funds for this development will 
be provided by a measure now before the 
legislature. 

The development of the telephone sys- 
tem in Eire has lagged behind other 
northern European countries. Tele- 
phones are sparsely scattered through 
the rural areas and service is available, 
in many instances, for only a portion of 
the day. Even in the cities, domestic 
subscribers in the middle or working 
classes are generally confined to those 
requiring business telephones. 
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The cost of telephone service has been 
a factor in the retarded use of tele- 
phones. However, convenience and other 
advantages connected with the use of 
telephones have never been stressed, and 
part of the proposed expansion program 
will be the education of the populace to 
this end. 

According to a consular report from 
Dublin, there are 31,000 telephone sub- 
scribers or approximately 1 to every 100 
of the population. The proposal as sub- 
mitted intends to increase the number of 
installations to 100,000, thus entailing in- 
creased employment in construction, 
maintenance, operational, and adminis- 
trative work. 

For example, the present trunk net- 
work of 25,000 miles is expected to in- 
crease six or eight times, and an addi- 
tional 350,000 miles of wire will be re- 
quired. New buildings, conversion of 
manual exchanges to automatic or semi- 
automatic and improvement of toll and 
long-distance telephone service are in- 
cluded in the plan. 

The equipment and material required 
for the proposed expansion and improve- 
ment of the telephone system will be pur- 
chased in the best available market. 
Previous to the war, British manufac- 
turers gained most of the business, al- 
though some American equipment was 
imported. Today the possibility of 
manufacturing some of the requirements 
in Eire is under investigation by the De- 
partment of Posts and Telegraphs in 
conjunction with the Department of 
Industry and Commerce. 

The Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs claims a backlog of applications 
for telephone service which will require 
114 years to satisfy. 


Progress Reported on 
Repairing Finnish Railroad 


Fifty-eight kilometers of the Salla 
Railroad (Finland) were provisionally 
tracked in October 1946. The total dis- 
tance from Kemijarvi to the border is 85 
kilometers. Much work remained, since 
several bridges had to be built, but the 
whole distance was scheduled to be com- 
pleted and repaired before the end of the 
year. 


Soviet Civil Aviation 
Gaining in Scope 

Civil aviation, in contrast to the other 
branches of Soviet transportation, has, 
to all appearances, emerged from the 
war with its facilities and services con- 
siderably expanded. During the war 
years, the civil air fleet was compelled 
to discontinue or curtail many of its 
peacetime activities in order to perform 
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duties more closely connected with actu- 
al military operations — transporting 
men and supplies to the front and to 
partisan groups in the enemy’s rear, 
evacuating civilians and wounded, main- 
taining communications between the 
General Staff and the front, and similar 
wartime functions. Reconversion has 
been rapid, however, and prospects for 
future development are reportedly very 
good. 

Civilian air-mail service, discontinued 
during the war, was resumed at mid- 
year 1946; passenger traffic is at a new 
high; and the volume of freight is re- 
ported to be growing, while the air mile- 
age flown is greater than ever before. 
In addition, plane inventory is high, 
probably at record height, and improved 
plane models are in operation, still oth- 
ers being in the process of production or 
design. 

The present length of the air-line net- 
work is unknown, although it is reported 
as exceeding both the 1940 length of 
100,000 kilometers, equal to the railway 
trackage of that time, and the 143,000 
kilometers of the beginning of the war. 
By the end of 1950 it is expected to be 
175,000 kilometers, according to 5-year 
plan calculations. At the present time, 
regular plane service is operated over the 
breadth and width of the U.S. S. R., and 
from Moscow to almost all the capitals 
of Europe (including Berlin, Prague, 
Warsaw, Bucharest, Sofia, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, and Tehran). In addition to Civil 
Air Administration lines, there are Arc- 
tic routes operated by the Northern Sea 
Route Administration in charge of nav- 
igation and flying along the Arctic coast. 
These lines totaled 22,400 kilometers in 
1945. 

Passenger traffic is expected to reach a 
new high of 1,500,000 during 1946. This 
is a substantial increase from the num- 
ber carried during 1940 (300,000) and 
from the total, including wounded, car- 
ried during the war (500,000). The vol- 
ume of freight is increasing at a less 
rapid rate. At the end of 1946 it is ex- 
pected to be twice that of 1945, while 
passenger traffic is expected to be three 
times greater than in 1945. Passenger 
traffic should continue to increase at this 
more or less constant rate during the 
rest of the 5-year plan and is expected 
to reach 4,000,000 in 1950. Consequently, 
freight volume from now on will have to 
be increased much more rapidly, if total 
transport volume is to reach the goal set 
for it in 1950, that is, 10 times the trans- 
port volume in 1940. 

No official Soviet information is avail- 
able concerning plane inventory, but the 
total is assumed to be substantially larger 
than before the war, having been steadily 
augmented by the expanded output of 
Soviet factories, as well as by Lend-Lease 
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planes. Planes operating on the Soviet 
air lines include Soviet-manufactured 
DC-3’s which, since 1944, seem to have 
been handling most of the traffic at the 
Moscow airport; C-—47’s on the Moscow- 
Dresden-Prague and Minsk-Berlin runs; 
and the “PO-2” on the Kiev-Uzhgorod 
(Transcarpathia) run. 

The speed of passenger planes has 
been increased from the prewar average 
of 120-150 kilometers per hour to 240 
kilometers per hour, the 1946 average as 
of July. Speed is receiving primary 
stress under the current 5-year plan. 
Russia’s newest twin-engined passenger 
plane, the “Ilyushin 12,” which is to be 
put into operation on the air lines in 
1947, has an average speed of 350-375 
kilometers per hour. It accommodates 
27 passengers and a crew of 5, and has 
a range of 2,000 kilometers. Converted 
to a freight plane it has a capacity of 3 
metric tons. 

Many other new planes will shortly see 
service in the civil air fleet. The Far- 
East air lines will operate planes carry- 
ing 40 passengers, while four-engined 
planes of 60-passenger capacity will fly 
the Moscow-Khabarovsk route. Special 
low-speed, high-ceiling planes, equipped 
with devices to maintain normal pres- 
sure at high altitudes, are to be used over 
the Caucasus and Central Asiatic moun- 
tains. In the interest of safety, planes 
on all lines are being equipped with auto- 
matic pilots and de-icing equipment. 
Such special-purpose craft as _ heli- 
copters, hydroplanes, and dirigibles also 
are in the process of design and produc- 
tion, with a few already in operation. 

After severe contraction during the 
war, the field of special services to the 
economy is now being rapidly expanded. 
Aircraft are used for topographical sur- 
veying, antimalarial spraying, crop dust- 
ing against agricultural pests, forest pa- 
trol, and for numerous other purposes. 
Ambulance service and delivery of med- 
ical supplies by air is an important 
branch of Soviet civil aviation, especially 
in Siberia. Settlements in isolated re- 
gions also receive air deliveries of tech- 
nical equipment, food, and other items. 

Five-year plan goals for Soviet civil 
aviation include, in addition to aims pre- 
viously mentioned, a sevenfold increase 
in air mail, restoration of 16 airports de- 
stroyed during the war, and new con- 
struction or rebuilding of 20 passenger 
air stations. Increased emphasis is be- 
ing placed on making air travel pleasant- 
er and more convenient for passengers. 
In this connection, transportation serv- 
ice to and from airports is to be improved, 
flights will be more regular, schedules 
will be more reliably observed, and air 
stations and plane accommodations will 
be made more comfortable. 
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Restoration of Italy’s 
Transport System Proposed 


The American Embassy in Rome re- 
ports that the Italian Ministry of Trans- 
portation has recently transmitted a 
proposal for the restoration and rehabili- 
tation of Italy’s transport system. The 
proposal covers both publicly and pri- 
vately owned enterprises. 

According to a preliminary draft, re- 
habilitation of the transport system is to 
take 3 to 5 years. The work includes 
restoration of the railway system and its 
equipment, streetcar and bus routes, and 
inland waterway systems. It also en- 
visages new major electrification proj- 
ects such as those of the Bologna-Ven- 
ice and Milan-Padova lines. The plan 
would employ directly or indirectly about 
300,000 men for a full year at a cost of 
about 400,000 lire per man. 


Australia Builds 74 Cargo 
Vessels of Varied Classes 


Australia’s shipping program, launched 
by the Commonwealth Shipping Board 
on May 23, 1943, and to extend through 
the end of 1946, has resulted in the fol- 
lowing accomplishments, according to 
the American Commercial Attaché at 
Canberra, Australia. 

Thirteen class-A 9,000-ton-capacity 
oversea cargo vessels have. been under 
construction. The last of this group was 
scheduled to be launched in late No- 
vember and to be completed in April 
1947. In addition, the program called 
for these wooden cargo vessels: four 
class B, 6,000 tons; 12 class C, 4,500 tons; 
8 class D, 2,900 tons; 5 class E, 550 tons; 
and 32, 300 tons. 

Shipyards in the following four States 
were used for their construction: 
Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. The vessels are 
described as single-screw, shelter-deck 
steamers which, the Board claims, have 
proved to equal the performance of any 
similar-type ships built overseas, par- 
ticularly in fuel consumption. They are 
447 feet long, 56 feet 6 inches wide, and 
draw 27 feet 6 inches fully loaded. 

The larger vessels have water-tube 
boilers equipped with mechanical stok- 
ers for coal-firing and an alternative ar- 
rangement for burning oil fuel. The 
machinery installation comprises a triple 
expansion reciprocating engine, to which 
is coupled a Bauer-Wach-type exhaust 
turbine, operating through reduction 
gearing and fluid coupling. The speed 


on trial conditions has been in excess of 
14 knots, though the vessels were de- 
signed for a service speed of 12 knots. 
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Practical Promotion 


of Our Import Trade 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Trade was created. For the first time in 
our history, we set up an Import Ad- 
visory Division, operating parallel to the 
Export Division. In the New York Re- 
gional Office of the Department of Com- 
merce, in the Empire State Building, we 
have the Division of International Trade 
Promotion. Here again, you will find 
an Import Section as well as an Export 
Section with experts who confer with 
and advise traders — old - established 
firms, as well as new—in the promotion 
and development of imports. Many 
visiting foreign missions and buyers are 
assisted and advised by these qualified 
experts, so that old sources and: new 
sources of suppliers abroad may find ex- 
panded markets in this country. 


Handling Complaints’ 


Moperator. Mr. Machado, there have 
been some complaints from American 
importers who have had difficulty with 
products ordered from abroad. They 
have received materials not in agreement 
with specifications. What does the 
Brazilian Trade Bureau do in handling 
such complaints? 

Mr. Macnwapo. Our Bureau is greatly 
interested in correcting misunderstand- 
ings and bad practices that may hamper 
trade between Brazil and the United 
States. Whenever an American exporter 
or manufacturer contacts us to make a 
complaint, the first thing we do is to ask 
for a written explanation of the facts, 
supported by photostatic or original 
documents. Once we have this informa- 
tion, we forward it to our headquarters, 
the National Department of Industry and 
Commerce, in Rio de Janeiro, which, in 
turn, investigates with the exporter or 
his representatives, the reasons for this 
claim. Sometimes the claims are base- 
less; at other times, they have founda- 
tion. In the first case we notify the 
American importer of the facts we gather 
through our Department, asking, at the 
same time, for any suggestions that may 
lead to an amicable settlement of the 
claim. When there is a fault on the 
part of the Brazilian exporter and we 
have such confirmations from our head- 
quarters, we try again an amicable settle- 
ment. If this fails, we suggest the Inter- 
American Arbitration Commission in 
New York. If the powers of this organi- 
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Latin-American Price Indexes 





| 


| Per- | Latest available 
; a centage) poo | figure, 1946 
Country Index Base (=100)| 1939 1944 1945 increase 9 Se 
| 1939 to | 1945 
1945 Index Month 
Argentina Cost of living 1939 100 110 131 31 137 
Subindex of food prices 1939 100 117 140 40) 148 
Wholesale prices 1926 | 108 211 217 101 218 40 | September. 
Bolivia Cost of living Dec, 1936_.| 276 800 842 205 881 917 | August. 
Subindex of food prices Dec. 1936_.| 252 717 750 198 | 788 854 Do. 
Brazil Cost of living 1912 350 556 646 85 | 647 758 | September. 
Subindex of food prices 1912 } 309 41 645 109 | 646 706 | January. 
Chile Cost of living Mar. 1928 187 395 430 | 130 445 43 September. 
Subindex of food prices Mar. 1928_| 210 | A465 | 495 | 136 | 517 622 Do. 
Wholesale prices | 1913 | 421 | 838 | 892 | J12 | 918 | 1,079 | August. 
Colombia...| Cost of living Feb. 1937 118 171| 191) 62| 187 213 | October. 
Subindex of food prices_.| Feb. 1937-.| 120 182} 220 | 83 197 223 Do, 
Wholesale prices ! Jan. 1933 194 289 | 326 68 | 314 361 | September. 
Costa Rica_.| Cost of living 1936 | 108 | 177 188 74 | 185 205 | October. 
Subindex of food prices 1936 } 103 170 | 193 87 | 188 | 216 Do. 
Wholesale prices 1936 | 105] 182] 199 9 | 199} 208) Do. 
Cuba Retail prices of food July-Dee. | 90 | 161 | 181 101 | 182 234 Do. 
1937, 
Ecuador Prices of food 2 1927 | 160 337 | 421 | 163 | 503 | 626 | August. 
Guatemala _| Wholesale prices 1937 93 140 | 174 88 | 196 | 227 | May. 
Mexico Cost of living 1934 155 310 | 333 115 | 361 | 431 | September. 
Subindex of food prices_.| 1934 156 297 | 329 105 | 354 431 Do. 
Wholesale prices 1929 27 227 247 94| 265 309 | November 
Paraguay Cost of living 1938 109 193 | 214 | 96 | 223 | 235 | September. 
Subindex of food prices 1938 106 172 (4) | 575 | 6185 220 Do. 
Peru Cost of living 1934-1936 110 181 202 84 | 210 226 Do. 
Subindex of food prices__| 1934-1936 106 187 209 97 218 227 | August. 
Wholesale prices 1934-1936 114 226 236 107 236 261 | September. 
Uruguay Cost of living 1929 103 119 137 | 33 141 153 Do, 
Subindex of food prices 1929 9s 116 140 43 140 160 Do. 
Venezuela W holesale prices 1938 101 134 135 34 130 142 Do. 





| Foodstuffs only. 
2? Wholesale prices of domestic foodstuffs and charcoal 
December 1939. 
‘ Not available 
§ Increase figured to October 1945 
6 October 1045; November and December figures not 
available 


Note.—The general cost-of-living indexes are in 10 
eases based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, fuel, and 
light, and miscellaneous items. The exceptions are 
The Brazilian index which also includes the cost of serv- 
ints; the Mexican index which excludes rent and mis- 
cellaneous items; and the Paraguayan index which does 


not cover rent but takes into account the retail prices of 
various so-called nonimmediate consumption goods, 
including cement and lumber. 

With the exception of the Colombian wholesale price 
index and the Guatemalan wholesale price index, which 
are based on prices of foodstuffs only, the index of whole- 
sale prices shown in the table include, in addition to 
food products, textiles, construction materials, metals, 
paper products, ete. 

All indexes given are based on prices prevailing only 
in the capital cities of the respective countries. 

For additional information on these indexes see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEEFLY of July 27, 1946, page 9. 





zation fail, then, you know the rest—the 
case goes to court. 


Broad Corrective Steps 


MoperatTor. I'd like to turn again to 
Mr. Friedlaender for a question. Our 
exports at present total more than twice 
the value of our imports. Obviously, we 
must either give our customers the money 
with which to pay for this excess, create 
dollars through purchases from them 
with which to pay us, or be content to 
limit our exports seriously. Just what 
steps are being taken to correct this 
condition? 

Mr. FRIEDLAENDER. Since October 15, 
a conference has been in progress in 
London consisting of representatives of 
18 of the principal trading nations of the 
world, who are preparing the agenda and 
discussing the principles for the first 
meeting of the International Trade Or- 
ganization to be held next year. This 
organization will be a part of the United 
Nations. Our State Department has 
published a Suggested Charter, setting 


forth the general principles, which point 
to a freer trade between nations and the 
reduction of ezisting and prevention of 
future trade barriers. * * * 

MopERATOR. From the practical point 
of view of an importer, Mr. Boody, do 
you feel that our imports are running 
freely now? 

Mr. Boopy. Not in private channels, 
although they are slowly improving 
among the less important items. 


Retarding Influences 


MopERATOR. Why is the flow of imports 
retarded? 

Mr. Boopy. There may be many an- 
swers to this question, but one of the 
principal reasons is that under OPA, in 
an effort to control prices here at home, 
the selling prices on goods of foreign 
origin proved to be far too low in com- 
parison with what other countries were 
willing to pay, with the result that even 
in countries where merchandise is avail- 
able for export, it could not be imported 
here. Although OPA is finished, our 
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Government has not yet released many 
of the major items to private trade. 


Department's Many Aids 


MOopbERATOR. Coming back to you again 
for a moment, Mr. Friedlaender, will you 
tell us what the Department of Com- 
merce is doing to build up the volume 
of our imports. 

Mr. FRIEDLAENDER. There is, of course, 
the great mass of statistics and informa- 
tory material in the Department of Com- 
merce which is available to the importer. 
There are literally thousands of reports 
that reach the Department every week 
from all the corners of the globe. Then 
there are the many official and business 
groups (from all the continents) that 
visit us, and with whom we discuss the 
possibility of expanding trade. Not so 
long ago, one such foreign mission dis- 
closed the fact that they had a surplus 
above their needs of certain building ma- 
terials which we needed badly. Before 
they left our shores they had very sub- 
stantial orders, that would give us sorely 
needed commodities, and furnish them 
with dollars to pay for machines, tools, 
and other things they require and can 
now buy from us. 

MoperaTor. With so many newcomers, 
including veterans, entering the field of 
importing, Iam sure many persons would 
be interested in hearing just how an im- 
porter goes about finding sources of sup- 
ply abroad. Can you tell us about that, 
Mr. Boody? 


Accent on “Suitable” 


Mr. Boopy. The difficulty is not that of 
finding a source of supply abroad, but of 
finding a suitable source. I use the word 
“suitable” advisedly, because at the pres- 
ent time you can find many would-be 
sellers for export of nearly everything— 
but do they know their business, can they 
be depended upon to ship you the type 
and quality of goods which you purchase, 
and are they responsible morally and fi- 
nancially to make good if they fail to 
perform their contracts? Huge sums of 
money have been lost in the past as the 
result of business concluded with export- 
ers in foreign markets who do not know 
their own business, or do not know the 
standards and requirements of our Gov- 
ernment on quality, or perhaps in some 
cases do not care what they deliver after 
having made a Sale or, still further, who, 
if the markets should go against them, 
would fail to deliver altogether. This 
state of mind is a factor that must be in- 
vestigated thoroughly and watched scru- 
pulously if the importer hopes to stay 
in business. 

MoperarTor. On this question of suitable 
sources of supply abroad, what are Bra- 
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zilian producers doing to standardize 
their goods for export to this country, 
Mr. Machado? 

Mr. Macuapo. I will divide my answer 
to that question into two parts—first, 
products which are already accepted by 
the United States and whose standards 
are considered adequate for the Ameri- 
can public, and, second, Brazilian prod- 
ucts on which there have been complaints 
about standardization. In the first cate- 
gory are products like coffee, cocoa, rub- 
ber, babasst, castor beans, matte, tea, 
and carnauba wax (which is used in the 
United States for the manufacture of 
carbon paper, phonograph records, high- 
grade polishes, lipsticks, fuse insulation, 
and other products requiring heat-re- 
sisting properties). In the second cate- 
gory fall hides and skins, lumber, pre- 
cious and semiprecious stones, preserved 
meats, textiles, raw silk, and others. The 
Brazilian Government.is trying to ob- 
tain, in the United States and other 
countries, the necessary equipment to 
test these products before they are ex- 
ported. In the case of raw silk, for in- 
stance, the Syndicate of Spinning and 
Weaving of Sao Paulo, acquired in 1945, 
in the United States, equipment for a 
laboratory to analyze and standardize 
types of silk produced in Sao Paulo and 
other States. Although Brazil today has 
to face the competition of Japan and 
China and Italy, it has doubled its export 
of raw silk in the past year. 


Distinct Change Apparent 


MOopDERATOR. In former years, our For- 
eign Service representatives, that is, our 
Commercial Attachés, Consuls, and other 
Government personnel serving overseas, 
paid comparatively little attention to 
exports to the United States from the 
country in which they were stationed. 
Is this condition still prevalent, Mr. 
Friedlaender? 

Mr. FRIEDLAENDER. I am very glad to 
say that that situation is undergoing a 
very distinct change. Our Government 
is thoroughly aware today of the neces- 
sity of more imports, and this policy is 
being reflected in the information that is 
received by Washington from our agents 
abroad. Our representatives overseas 
are paying more and more attention to 
commodities that could be exported to 
this country, and which will add to our 
national economy. As this information 
reaches the proper authorities in Wash- 
ington, it is carefully examined, and the 
information is made available to Ameri- 
can industry and traders—the magazine 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY being one of 
the means employed. Recently, in public 
addresses, Secretary of Commerce Har- 
riman, Mr. William L. Clayton, the Un- 
dersecretary of State, and Mr. William M. 
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Martin, Chairman of the Board of the 
Export-Import Bank, all stressed not 
only the desirability but the necessity 
of increased imports. 


Risks and Limiting Factors 


MoperATOR. Mr. Boody, somewhat 
earlier you said that an importer runs 
many risks. Would you enlarge on that? 

Mr. Boopy. It depends largely on the 
type of merchandise involved. On the 
importation of manufactured products 
from abroad the risks of quality are not 
so serious, but the risks of styles are 
very great. On raw materials the quality 
question is a very serious and dangerous 
one, particularly on products which are 
agricultural in origin or products which 
come out of the earth, since hardly two 
shipments would be found uniform in 
quality unless they are graded before 
being shipped to this market. 

MoperATOR. One problem which has 
seriously limited international trade for 
some time has been the lack of cargo 
space aboard ships. Is there still a short- 
age of space on ships traveling between 
Brazil and the United States, Mr. 
Machado? 

Mr. Macuapo. Yes; as you know, the 
war accumulated in Brazil tremendous 
quantities of merchandise owned by pri- 
vate companies, because the products 
covered by agreements between the 
United States and Brazil had preference 
on account of their being essential to 
the war effort. Besides, many steamship 
companies had to discontinue their lines 
between the United States and Brazil 
during the war because they were re- 
quired to place their vessels at the dis- 
posal of the American Government for 
war purposes or because they found more 
profitable routes for their ships. Fur- 
thermore, we had the problem of troop 
transportation to the European battle 
fronts. Now, however, the outlook is 
much better. American steamship com- 
panies are reestablishing their lines to 
Brazil. On the other hand, you probably 
know that the Brazilian steamship com- 
pany, Lloyd Brasileiro, is purchasing 18 
more boats to add to its fleet. This will 
greatly increase the capacity for trans- 
portation of Brazilian products to the 
United States, which is our best cus- 
tomer. 

MoperaATor. That should be helpful. 
Now, Mr. Friedlaender, you referred to 
the desirability of the reduction of trade 
barriers. What are some of these hin- 
drances to imports? 

Mr. FRIEDLAENDER. Trade barriers are 
not confined to us but are of many sorts 
and are used by other countries as well 
as our own. Some that particularly af- 


fect imports into the United States are 
principally peculiar to our regulations, 
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laws, or interpretations of laws. The 


quota system, largely used overseas and 
to some extent by us, limits the annual 
imports to a predetermined quantity. 
Certain customs regulations, or judicial 
interpretations, handicap and increase 
the difficulties of imports of many com- 
modities. For instance, certain types of 
cotton dresses are dutiable at 45 percent 
but, if there is any embroidery on them, 
even though such embroidery is of in- 
finitesimally small value, the duty rate 
jumps to 75 percent. Careful study is 
being made by Government experts so 
that desirable amendments to rectify 
some of these regulations may be 
recommended to the Congress. 

MoperaTor. On that score, Mr. Fried- 
laender, I might point out that our As- 
sociation’s Committee on Customs Serv- 
ice has been studying this question of 
modernizing and simplifying our cus- 
toms procedure for many years. During 
the war, of course, there was no hope of 
Congressional action on this subject, but 
we are optimistic enough to believe that, 
with the current interest in international 
trade, the recommendations which our 
Committee expects to make to Congress 
early next year will receive positive con- 
sideration. The Customs Court handled 
some 50,000 cases last year—which is 
evidence of the efficiency of that Court 
but also indicates the difficulties en- 
countered by importers because of the 
complicated procedure of our Customs 
rules and regulations. * * * 


Stimulative Elements 


As a means by which we could expand 
our imports, Mr. Friedlaender, you men- 
tioned the Foreign Service Officers of the 
United States and the Government ac- 
tivities in Washington and our other 
cities. How else can the volume of our 
imports be increased? 

Mr. FRIEDLAENDER. The Stock Pile Bill 
recently enacted by Congress should add 
materially to our imports, particularly of 
material required for our national de- 
fense. Such purchases should help in 
offsetting some of our export balances 
during the next few years, while war- 
torn countries are rehabilitating their 
industries. But I believe that probably 
the greatest advance scouts for merchan- 
dise suitable for our markets (certainly 
the most numerous) are that great army 
of American salesmen and agents of 
American industry in foreign lands. If 
they can be made thoroughly conscious 
of the need for expanded imports, and 
keep on the lookout for exports from the 
country in which they are traveling, I 
am sure our problem will be greatly 
eased. Some American export firms are 
awake to this fact and are actively pro- 
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Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
Chile Peso Special 


Export draft 

Free market 

<>: P24 
Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba Peso Free 

Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Off.) 
Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon 


Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
Free ? 
Peru Sol do 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 


Free 

Imports 

Other purposes 5 
Controlled 
Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


|} No- | Seer 
1944 1945 | vember} a we 
(an- (an- | 1946 | Rate | borg Date 
nual) | nual) |(month- v . 
ly) currency 

3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Dec. 14, 1946 
4, 23 4, 23 4, 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 

4.94 4.94 4. 94 4. 94 . 2024 Do. 

4.03 4.04 | *4.07 4.11 . 2433 | Dec. 12, 1946 
42.42 42.42 | 42,42 42. 42 .0236 | Dee. 14, 1946 
51.80 | 59.96 | *57.00 | 57.00 |  .0175 | Oct. 31, 1946 
16. 50 16. 50 @ |} @ P 
19. 57 19. 50 18.72 | 218.72 .0534 | Dee. 14, 1946 
20.20 | 20.20 (3) (3) |. 

19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 19, 37 | . 0516 Do. 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
31. 85 32. 24 | 739.14 39.14 .0255 | Oct. 31,1946 
31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 .0323 | Dee. 14, 1946 

1.75 1.75 1.75 1.746 | . 5727 Do. 

1.76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 

1.75 1.83 | *1. 835 1, 835 . 5450 | Aug. 31, 1946 
5. 66 5. 68 5. 98 5. 98 . 1672 | Nov. 30, 1946 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 .1764 | Dec. 14, 1946 

1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1, 0000 Do. 

14. 06 13. 77 15.04 | 515.04 . 0665 Do. 

2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 . 4902 Do, 

4.85 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 

5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 

5. 72 6. 62 5, 36 5. 35 . 1869 | Nov. 30, 1946 
3. 11 3.12 3.12 3. 12 . 3205 | Dec. 14, 1946 

3. 41 3.13 3.12 . 3205 Do. 

6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Do. 

2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 

1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | . 5263 Do. 

1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 

1, 85 1, 82 1, 785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 

3.35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 

3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The 
selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 
19.53 cruzeiros per dollar on the same date, was further 
reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as 
the result of a decree-law, published July 27, 1946, elimi- 
nating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by 
decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 1946, which tax had 
been included in the free market selling rate since'Feb. 
28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling rate in the free 
market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros 
per dollar. 

} Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, 
effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basie central bank 
buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 


dollar, respectively, but the imposition at the same time 
of a 2percent charge on all exchange transactions re- 
sulted in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 
13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 
percent was imposed on exchange sales, thus causing an 
increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 
to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an additional tax of 1 sucre 
per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing 
an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 
14.04 to 15.04, 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

’ Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944, 

*Colombia, curb market rate for August; Argentina 
free market rate, Bolivia curb rate, and Chile, free 
market rate for October. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States in Argentina. 





moting imports, but many, Many more 
must follow that example. 


Choosing Appropriate Goods 


MoperaTor. Mr. Boody, how does an 
importer select the kinds of goods suita- 
ble to increase his business? 

Mr. Boopy. Our company has been 
giving serious thought to this question 
for the past 2 years. We recognize that 
if a high level of exports is to be main- 
tained, the importation must be almost 
doubled in order to provide foreign buy- 
ing power to pay for this increased export 
volume, and we are studying carefully 
those materials which we believe will 


have a good demand in this country and 
which may be available for import in suf- 
ficient volume to make the business prof- 
itable at the present time. This is not 
an easy question to answer, owing to the 
many governmental restrictions and reg- 
ulations on private trade which still re- 
main in force not only by foreign gov- 
ernments but by our own Government as 
wen, *.--25 5% 


How To Get Best Results 


MOobERATOR. Now, Mr. Boody, one more 


question. What, in your opinion, is the 
most practical method for developing 
imports? 
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Mr. Boopy. In making foreign connec- 
tions to import merchandise, my experi- 
ence has been that it is best to send a 
representative to the country from which 
the imports are desired and let him in- 
vestigate and form his connections per- 
sonally on the spot. However, this 
method is not always practicable. The 
next best method is the cooperation of 
the foreign banks, who through their 
connections in the different countries can 
frequently locate shippers who would be 
interested in working the products with 
the importer here and who are not other- 
wise tied up. At the same time, the for- 
eign correspondents of American banks 
will give credit information on the con- 
cerns whom they may suggest, which is 
most helpful. In addition, lists of ship- 
pers in almost all foreign countries can 
be obtained through the Department of 
Commerce or from many trade direc- 
tories that are available. 

MopberaTeR. It seems evident from what 
has been said here tonight that the gov- 
ernments both here and abroad are tak- 
ing some practical steps to expand im- 
ports into the United States. I should 
judge in the case of the United States 
Government, however, that we are only 
in the initial stages but that we can look 
forward to a greater practical interest on 
the part of our Government in the fu- 
ture. From the discussion tonight it is 
my impression that experienced import- 
ers have very definite ideas as to the best 
development methods to pursue in their 
respective lines. It also seems to me that 
what we have heard has carried a warn- 
ing to newcomes in import trade as to 
some of the pitfalls and difficulties they 
will have to overcome in order to be suc- 
cessful in this business. 
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(Continued from p. 21) 


Sierra Leone 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Produce: Inspection, 
Grading, and Standardization of Exports 
Regulated.—The inspection, grading, 
and standardization of native agricul- 
tural produce intended for export have 
been regulated in Sierra Leone by the 
Native Produce (Inspection) Rules, 1946, 
under the Agricultural Ordinance, 1946, 
published in the supplement to the Sierra 
Leone Royal Gazette of September 5, 
1946. 

Under these regulations, commercial 
transactions in coco, palm oil and ker- 
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nels, piassava, ginger, and rice are limited 
only to licensed dealers. 


Syriaand Lebanon 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Import License, Municipal, 
and Storage Fees.—Certain changes in 
the import fees collected in Syria and 
Lebanon were recently made, according 
to a dispatch from the American Lega- 
tion, Beirut, of May 31, 1946. 

The import license application fee has 
been increased from 100 to 1,000 Syro- 
Lebanese piasters plus 2 percent ad 
valorem (latter unchanged). The mu- 
nicipal tax on goods arriving by air or 
land has been fixed at 1 Syro-Lebanese 
piaster per kilogram and on goods arriv- 
ing by sea, 1 percent ad valorem. The 
storage fee is 25 Syro-Lebanese piasters 
per 100 kilograms or fraction thereof 
per week. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased.—Effective 
December 9, 1946, the Turkish Minister 
of Customs and Monopolies announced 
increases in the import duties on many 
commodities, according to a report of 
that date from the American Embassy 
at Ankara. Although details are not yet 
available, the announcement indicates 
that no changes are contemplated on 
more than 500 articles (total tariff sched- 
ule approximates 860 items), among 
which are trucks and tires, fuels, and 
agricultural machinery. Small increases 
were made on a few products, and in- 
creases of about 150 percent over the 
previous rates of the remainder. There 
will be no increases on commodities 
which entered into the trade agreement 
with the United States before February 
9, 1947. The foregoing tariff changes 
are attributed to the recent (September 
9, 1946) devaluation of the Turkish 
currency. 


Yugoslavia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Weight of Gift Parcels Increased.— 
The weight limit in Yugoslavia on duty- 
free gift packages is now 20 kilograms 
(44 pounds), according to a report dated 
December 6, 1946, from the American 
Embassy at Belgrade. No restrictions 
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are prescribed on the contents of such 
packages, but it is advisable to limit 
them to products intended exclusively for 
relief purposes. It is permissible to in- 
clude in these parcels 40 cigarettes and 
40 grams of tobacco, as well as some 
tooth paste. Quantities of tobacco in 
excess of the amounts indicated would 
be dutiable at the rate of 32 dinars 
($0.64) per pack of cigarettes or per 40 
grams of tobacco. Playing cards are sub- 
ject to a duty of 100 dinars ($2.00). The 
decision as to whether the quantity con- 
tained in gift parcels is noncommercial 
rests with the Yugoslav customs Officials. 





Hides and Skins in 
the Other Amer- 


ican Republics 


(Continued from p. 7) 


of live cattle (about 43,000 head report- 
edly to El Salvador alone in 1943) and 
heavy losses through drought, estimated 
to be as high as 50 percent in some areas. 
Rough estimates indicate that 912,060 
cattle and calves, 1,000 sheep and lambs, 
and 1,500 goats and kids were in the 
country in 1945. 

Farm kill accounts for about 80 per- 
cent and slaughterhouses 20 percent of 
livestock slaughter, it is believed. A 
slight upward trend of cattle kill at 
slaughterhouses for marketing in the 
larger cities is expected to continue. 

In recent years, because of higher re- 
turns, live cattle have been exported 
rather than meat. Increased income of 
a large segment of the population has 
nearly doubled the demand for leather 
and with it the domestic consumption of 
hides. Tanneries depend almost wholly 
upon domestic supplies of hides, and 
few imports are required. Imports dur- 
ing 1945 totaled 46,725 kilograms of hides 
and skins, and exports of all types of 
hides and skins amounted to 65,239 
kilograms. 

Nicaragua 

Cattle and hog raising are important 
industries in Nicaragua, but there are 
few sheep and goats in the country. Ac- 
cording to incomplete statistics, Nica- 
ragua supported 697,128 cattle in 1938, 
14,558 sheep, and 5,332 goats. An unoffi- 
cial estimate places the number of cattle 
in 1945 at 803,000; sheep and lambs, 
15,124; and goats and kids, 8,027. 

Cattle slaughter increased steadily, 
from 66,733 head in 1938 to 79,755 in 
1943. High prices of meat then tended 


to prevent further increases, thereby 
limiting the prospects for large gains in 
hide supplies. 


In fact, slaughter de- 
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clined to 70,178 in 1944, and to 57,828 in 
1945. 

About 80 percent of the cattle hides 
are consumed in Nicaragua. Even the 
poorer-quality damaged hides are utilized 
in the production of shoe soles. 

Increased orders from Germany for 
raw cattle hides caused a substantial ex- 
pansion in Nicaragua’s exports in 1938, 
to 188,214 kilograms. Later the loss of 
the European market nearly eliminated 
these raw materials from export lists 
during 1940, 1941, and 1942. A large 
shipment, cured under supervision of a 
Mexican technician, boosted exports to 
Mexico in 1943 to 165,438 kilograms. No 
exports were reported in 1944, only 82,082 
kilograms in 1945, and 1,761 in the first 
9 months of 1946. Because of the in- 
creased domestic consumption, however, 
exports of raw hides are not expected 
to show much of an increase in the next 
few years. In fact, tanners plan to pur- 
chase machinery and improve as well as 
increase their output. Exports of raw 
hides may even decrease. 

It is not anticipated that the country 
will become an importer of hides because 
its cattle industry could readily expand 
sufficiently to supply increased consump- 
tion. 


Panama 


Livestock numbers in Panama declined 
as a result of an increased demand for 
meat. According to estimates, only 325,- 
200 cattle were on hand in 1945, as com- 
pared with 500,000 in 1940. 

Reliable estimates place the total cattle 
slaughter at 57,147 in 1942, 60,370 in 1943, 
62,100 in 1944, and 62,470 in 1945. 

Hides originating in Panama have not 
attained wide distribution in world mar- 
kets, most prewar shipments having gone 
to the United States and Germany. Dur- 
ing the war, Mexico became the chief 
customer, because dealers in that coun- 
try made higher bids. Official sources re- 
port that about 6,200 hides were shipped 
abroad in 1940, 19,544 in 1944, and 24,891 
in 1945. 





Shanghai Lumber 


Market: Effect of 
War’s Ravages 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Restoration of the full productive 
capacity of Shanghai’s mills is being de- 
layed by lack of capital, which is at- 
tracted to the more speculative enter- 
prises, and by the reluctance of owners 
to reestablish their business in view of 
the uncertainties of the political and 
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economic situation. Sawmill equipment 
is worn out, and the immediate pros- 
pects for replacement are not bright. 
Furthermore, continued inflation, result- 
ing in rising labor costs, has greatly in- 
creased the cost of operations. Because 
of the availability of cheap labor in for- 
mer years, mills were not equipped with 
labor-saving devices, and some will re- 
quire extensive remodeling if they are 
to operate at a profit. 


Imports 


Shanghai is largely dependent on im- 
ports for construction grades and sizes 
of lumber, because of the deficiency of 
the local supply. However, from VJ-day 
through August 1946, lumber and timber 
imports, including railway ties and piling 
were only about 46,000,000 board feet. 
Total imports of these products into the 
Shanghai district during the first 8 
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months of 1946 were less than the aver- 
age monthly imports in 1936. 

Douglas fir, lauan, and teak are the 
principal species in current demand. Ex- 
port restrictions in Siam and Burma 
have limited the 1946 imports of teak. 
This wood normally is used in the manu- 
facture of furniture, interior finish, and 
railway and tramcar bodies, but at pres- 
ent the prohibitive price discourages its 
use except in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, 

No shipments of lauan have been re- 
ceived since VJ-day, and prewar stocks 
in Shanghai are small. The best grades 
of lauan formerly were obtained from the 
Philippine Islands, but export restric- 
tions imposed by the Philippines have 
cut off this source of supply. Lauan is 
used principally for plywood, flooring, 
and interior finish. 

Imports of timber into Shanghai are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Imports of Timber into Shanghai, 1936-42 





{In cubie meters; ! 
Item 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 
| } | 

ne | | 
limber, ordinary, rough hewn and | 

round legs, hardwood 67,378 | 59, 384 |} 20,958 | 99, 674 113, 845 61, 352 95 
Timber, ordinary, rough hewn and | 

round logs, softwood 129, 093 73,818 | 36, 488 62,164 | 55,195 | 21,951 5, 152 
Timber, ordinary, sawn hardwood 16, 205 | 11, 267 | 9, 494 18, 830 | 13, 684 40, 392 | 2, 377 
Timber, ordinary, sawn softwood 221,311 | 112,295 50, 434 | 166, 203 201, 693 52, 688 9, 174 
Railway sleepers number of pieces 341, 735 319, 290 | 897 189, 490 278, 243 120, 393 
Teak-wood beams, planks and logs 2, 344 3, 931 | 464 1, 637 3, 045 4, 558 63 





| Except railway sleepers which are given in number of pieces. One cubic meter equals 424 board feet. 


Pine from Sakhalin, the Russian-held 
island north of Japan, and from Siberia 
is expected to be reintroduced to the 
Shanghai market in 1947. Sakhalin pine 
has not been imported since the end of 
the war, and only a small quantity of 
logs was left by the Japanese. This lum- 
ber is used chiefly in the production of 
shook; except for native-type houses, it 
is little used in construction. Siberian 
pine has not been imported into Shang- 
hai for more than 10 years, but annual 
imports formerly amounted to about 
10,000,000 board feet. Local dealers state 
that Russia is preparing to make ship- 
ments of Siberian pine logs and lumber 
to China in 1947. It is reported that 
plans are being made by Russia to supply 
lumber and timber in standard American 
sizes, as well as to furnish logs for sawing 
in Chinese mills. 


Fluctuating Prices 


Lumber prices in Shanghai have fluc- 
tuated widely during the past year. 
Speculation in anticipation of a building 
boom caused prices of Douglas fir to rise 
to more than $1,000 per thousand board 
feet at the beginning of the year. Cur- 
rent prices are much lower. Douglas fir 
is imported at a landed cost to the im- 


porter of $150 per thousand. The retail 
price of this species during August and 
the first half of September was $210 per 
thousand feet, whereas that of domestic 
fir varied from $89.50 to $173. 


Outlook 


Because of unsettled conditions in 
China, large-scale importation of lum- 
ber in the immediate future is unlikely. 
However, current imports are insufficient 
to meet requirements, and a market ex- 
ists for all grades and sizes of lumber in 
moderate quantities. 

| Eprror’s NoTre.—It should be noted that 
lumber is still not in sufficient supply in the 
United States, and that for this reason export 
controls are still in effect. However, it is 


possible to ship moderate quantities of lum- 
ber to China at present. | 





The Swedish State Railways have a 
length of about 8,000 miles, and of these 
2,900, or about 40 percent, are electrified. 
Of the total traffic volume no less than 
86 percent is hauled by electricity. The 
private railroads, which are gradually 
being taken over by the State Railways, 
comprise at present about 2,500 miles, 
of which about 500 miles have been elec- 
trified. 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 9) 


drawn, welding wire in rods, uncoated, 
straightened and cut in lengths of 350 and 
446 mm. Composition and specifications as 
follows: carbon 0.07-0.11 percent; manga- 
nese 0.5-0.7 percent; phosphorus 0.3 percent; 
sulfur 0.3 percent; silicon trace; 2 mm., 2.4 
mm., 3.25 mm., 4 mm., 5 mm., 6 mm., diame- 
ters. 

25. South Africa—Sidley Manufacturing 
Co. (Pty.), Ltd., P.O. Box 9473, Johannesburg, 
request purchase quotations on steel wire for 
hairpins, hairclips, paper clips, hooks and 
eyes; machines and lacquers or varnishes for 
the manufacture of steel wire. 

World Trade Directory report being prepaid. 


Agency Opportunities 


26. Cyprus—D. Severis & Sons Ltd., P. O. 
Box 119, Nicosia, seeks representation for 
trucks, radios and television sets, and type- 
writers. 

27. Egypt—Abdel Halim Badr El Dine, 14 
Sharia Emad el Dine, seeks representation 
for bacteriological, biological microscopic 
stains. 

28. England—wMillard Bros. Ltd., 76 Great 
Eastern Street, London, E. C. 2, seeks repre- 
sentation for sports goods, particularly fish- 
ing tackle, guns, and skates; general hard- 
ware, toys, and games. 

29. England—wWilliam Henry Pease, 38 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S. W. 1, seeks repre- 
sentation for machinery and paper-mill 
equipment, paper converting, biscuit mak- 
ing, carton manufacturing, and packaging 
machinery. 

30. France—Société Wardel, S. A. R. L., 30 
rue Victor Hugo, Lyon, Rhone, seeks repre- 
sentation for sporting goods. 

31. Italy—Mario Marchi, 101 Via Alfani, 
Florence, seeks representation for precision 
instruments such as calipers, gages, protrac- 
tors, squares, micrometers, dial indicators, 
and metal cutters. 

32. Italy—Agenore Zambonini, Casella Pos- 
tale 123, Florence, seeks representation for 
synthetic waz, paraffin waz, oils, fats, and 
greases, pine oil, and vaseline for industrial 
needs; nonferrous and semiprecious metals: 
copper, tin, nickel with their alloys, as well 
as foundry alloys such as white metal, bab- 
bitt, monel, arsenic, bismuth, beryllium, and 
selenium; ozides and metal-pulverizing ma- 
terials. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Alcoholic Beverages Importers and Deal- 
ers—lIran. 

Business Firms—Azores. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Dominican 
Republic. 

Musical Instruments Importers and Deal- 
ers—Cuba. 

Oils (animal, fish, and vegetable)—Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Turkey. 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games—Im- 
porters and Dealers—Cuba. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
December 30, 1946.) 

The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 

No. 386—Current Export Bulletin No. 
386, December 26, 1946. 


SUBJECTS 


I. Consolidated License (CL) Procedure 
Extended to Include Certain Additional 
Chemicals Destined to Group K Countries. 

II. Revised Provisions Regarding the 
Transfer of Licenses. 

III. Revisions in the Positive List. 

IV. Correction, Current Export Bulletin No. 
384. 


I. Consolidated License (CL) Procedure Ex- 
tended to Include Certain Additional 
Chemicals Destined to Group K Coun- 
tries 


A. Effective immediately, the Consolidated 
License (CL) procedure for the exportation 
of certain chemicals to Group K countries, 
as set forth in Current Export Bulletin No. 
380, Subject II, is amended to include the 
following additional chemicals: 


Schedule 
Commodity B No. 
Gum rosin__-_--_-- 211000 


Wood rosin (report “B wood rosin” 


io | | tee . 211100 
Colephony --_--_--_-- Ae soon . 218909 
Rosin oil_-_--- See Se ee ee re 218909 
Sulfate wood rosin_- ee 
Ester gums in powder, flake, or liquid 

form (include scrap) -_-_-_---- 825100 
Rosin-modified maleic and furmaric 

EE 
Pentaerythritol esters of rosin, glycol 

esters of rosin, and methyl esters 

a Se eee ._ 825500 
Rosin-modified phenolic resins_ . 825500 


ene ne ee 
Sodium resinate__ a" Sa 837900 


B. Applications for consolidated licenses 
for the first calendar quarter of 1947 covering 
the exportation of the additional chemicals 
listed in Part A hereof should be submitted 
not later than Jan. 6, 1947. Applications for 
subsequent calendar quarters should be sub- 
mitted during the lasé 15 days of the month 
preceding the beginning of a new calendar 
quarter. 

C. Current Export Bulletin No. 380, Sub- 
ject II, Part A, is amended accordingly. 


II. Revised Provisions Regarding the Trans- 
fer of Licenses 


A. The provisions regarding the transfer 
of licenses, set forth in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 22, pages 42 and 43, Sec- 
tion II, Part 2, Title A, item 25, are revised 
as follows: 

1. Transfer of export licenses may be ef- 
fected only by amendment of the original 
license and only upon request of the licensee, 
i. e., the applicant named in the original 
application. Requests for transfers may be 
submitted to the Commodities Branch in 
Washington or to the New York Office. 





January 4, 1947 


a. 5: Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


2. In requesting transfer of an outstand- 
ing license, the licensee must submit the 
original license and a signed request for the 
transfer. The request should be headed 
“Request for Transfer of Export License No. 

a Processing Code ,’ and 
should state: 


a. Name and address of proposed trans- 
feree. 

b. Whether any consideration has been 
or will be paid for the transfer. 

c. Reason why transfer is requested. 


3. The request for transfer must be ac- 
companied by a signed letter from the per- 
son to whom transfer is to be made, headed 
“Request for Transfer of Export License No. 

..,” and stating: 


a. That if transfer is approved, the trans- 
feree will assume all the transferor’s re- 
sponsibility to the Department of Com- 
merce under the license and export regu- 
lations 

b. Whether any consideration has been 
or will be paid for the transfer 

c. That the transferee has a bona fide 
firm order from the foreign purchaser 
named on the license for the commodities 
described thereon. 


4. A transfer of license may be granted in 
the following cases: 


a. Where the corporate or firm name of 
the licensee has been changed or it is de- 
sired to transfer the license to a subsidi- 
ary corporation of the licensee. 

b. Where the entire or a substantial por- 
tion of the assets or business of the licen- 
see has been sold or transferred. 

c. In exceptional cases only, where there 
is proof that actual hardship will result 
to the holder of the license or to the pur- 
chaser in the foreign country if the request 
for transfer is disapproved. 


5. Except when the requested transfer falls 
within one of the foregoing categories, the 
transfer will be denied if the commodity in- 
volved is licensed for export under ‘“con- 
signor procedure,” i. e., where licenses are 
issued under the quotas to each applicant 
on the basis of his established position (his- 
torical participation) in a particular market. 

6. Only one transfer of the same license 
will be permitted. 

7. An appeal from the rejection of a re- 
quest for transfer of license may be filed by 
the licensee within 60 days from date of re- 
jection. Such an appeal shall consist of a 
letter from the transferor and transferee and 
the original license, unless the license is on 
file with the Department of Commerce. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
pages 42 and 43, Section II, Part 2, Title A, 
item 25, is amended accordingly. 


III. Revisions in the Positive List 


A. Additions. Analysis of the Positive 
List indicates that in some cases where the 
same or equivalent products might be clas- 
sified appropriately under two Schedule B 
numbers, only one of these numbers is 
presently carried on the Positive List. In 
order to eliminate this ambiguity, therefore, 
effective January 2, 1947, the following com- 
modities are added to the Positive List. 
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Depart- 
ment of 


GLY dollar value 
° limits 
Processing code 





Commerce Commodity Unit and related com- Country group 
Schedule modity group r 
BNo | 
K E 
Other edible animal products 
009900 Blood flour | Lb FOOD 100 25 
| Other inedible animals and animal products: | 
099998 | Blood albumen FOOD 100 25 
099998 | Dry blood, soluble FOOD 100 25 
| Miscellaneous vegetable products inedible: — | 
299098 Soybean flour | Lb FOOD 100 25 
200098 Soybean meal and cake | Lb |} FOOD 100 25 
209998 Cottonseed flour Lb | FOOD 100 25 
209998 Cottonseed meal and cake Lb FOOD 100 | 25 
209908 Peanut flour Lb FOOD 100 25 
209908 Peanut meal and cake | Lb | FOOD 100 | 25 
B. Deletions. 1. Effective immediately, destinations in North and South America as 


unless otherwise specified, the following com- 
modities are removed from the Positive List 
of Commodities requiring validated licenses 
for export and placed on general license for 
exportation to all destinations in Group K. 


Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. Commodity 
Meat products: 


003909 Ration K, only.' 
Dairy products: 
: Milk and cream: 
006300 Dried whole milk (include par- 
tially skimmed) 
006400 Dried skim milk 
Fish and fish products: 
Fish, canned: 
008601 Cod, haddock, hake, pollock and 
cusk 
Other edible animal products: 
009400 Bouillon cubes, only * 
Fodders and feeds: 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 
112909 Castor-bean oil cake and oil cake 
meal ® 
112909 Cocoa press cake ® 
Vegetable oils and fats, edible: 
144200 Cocoa butter. 
Table beverage materials: 
150100 Cocoa beans 
Spices: 
154907 Nutmegs, unground 
154998 Mace * 
154998 Nutmegs, ground ‘ 
Sugar and related products: 
164200 Honey 
164700 Maple sirup only ® 
Medical and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations: 
813575 Penicillin and penicillin prod- 
ucts ° 


2. Effective immediately, the following 
commodities may be exported under general 
license to the Philippine Islands and to all 


'The following commodities classified un- 
der Schedule B No. 003909 remain on the 
Positive List: Mutton, boiled, corned, or 
roasted; veal (include cured); lamb; Ration 
C; Ration RR; meat paste; meat and vege- 
table hash; and vegetables cooked with meat, 

2 Meat extracts, other than bouillon cubes, 
Schedule B No. 009400, remain on the Posi- 
tive List. 

‘Other oil cake and oil-cake meal, except 
castor-bean oil cake and oil-cake meal and 
cocoa press cake (classified under Schedule 
B No. 112909), remain on the Positive List. 

*Black pepper and white pepper, ground, 
Schedule B No. 154998, remain on the Posi- 
tive List. 

‘Sirup for table use, except maple sirup, 
Schedule B No. 164700, remains on the Posi- 
tive List. 

® Effective January 1, 1947. 


listed in Schedule C of the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. Commodity 
Fodders and feeds: 


118000 Mixed dairy and poultry feeds with 
crude protein content 25% or 
less * 

118500 Other prepared and mixed feeds 
with crude protein content of 
25% or less * 

118710 Rolled barley for feed 

119000 Other wheat feeds except cracked 
or crushed wheat for feed ® 

119900 Brewer's grain, dried 

119900 Corn grits and corn meal 

119900 Cracked corn 

119900 Dried beet pulp 

119900 Dried molasses pulp 

119900 Grain screenings 

119900 Gluten corn feed 

119900 Hominy feeds 

119900 Hulled oats 

119900 Oat feed 

119900 Rice mill feeds 

119900 Rye mill feeds 

119900 Stimufiow 


C. Shipments of the coramodities removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of Part A above, which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- 
rier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
to actual orders for export prior to the ef- 
fective date of change may be exported un- 
der the previous general license provisions. 


IV. Correction, Current Export Bulletin No. 
384, Subject I 

In Current Export Bulletin No. 384, Sub- 
ject I, reference was made to the limited dis- 
tribution license procedure for automotive 
storage batteries, Schedule B No. 701300 ap- 
pearing in Current Export Bulletin No. 373. 
This reference should have been made to Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 372. 


FRANCIS McINTYRE 
Deputy Director for Export Control, 
Commodities Branch. 


7 Mixed dairy and poultry feeds with crude 
protein content above 25%, and bone meal 
and meat meal, regardless of protein content 
(Schedule B No. 118000), require validated 
licenses for export to all destinations. 

‘Other prepared and mixed feeds with 
crude protein content above 25%, and dried, 
powdered, or condensed milk or buttermilk 
products for feed and milk sugar feed regard- 
less of protein content (Schedule B No. 
118500) , require validated licenses for export 
to all destinations. 

® Cracked or crushed wheat for feed, Sched- 
ule B No. 119000, requires validated licenses 
for export to all destinations. 
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Column 
: ; 

William M. Friedlaender (‘Practical 
Promotion of Our Import Trade”) .— 
Born in New York City. Clerk, Oscar O. 
Friedlaender, Importer, New York, 
1907-8; Clerk, F & O Cedar Works, Ber- 
lin, Germany; 1908-9; Friedlaender & 
Co., Inc. (own importing business), New 
York, was president and chairman of the 
Board at time of liquidation, 1909-40; 
partner in F & O Cedar Works, Ltd., New 
York, 1915-40; appointed commercial 
trade specialist with U. S. Commercial 
Company and assigned to Algiers, June 
14, 1944; transferred to Washington of- 
fice, July 16, 1944; transferred to New 
York Regional Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration as consultant to 
the regional director, March 22, 1945; 
transferred to Washington office of FEA 
as deputy chief (in charge of Washing- 
ton office, Trade Relations Staff, Bureau 
of Supplies); transferred to field service 
of the Department of Commerce and 
assigned to the New York Regional Of- 
fice, August 1946. 

Alfred D. McKellar (“Shanghai Lum- 
ber Market: Effect of War’s Ravages”) .— 
Born in Louisiana. Attended Louisiana 
State University, B. S. in Forestry, 1930; 
M. S. in Forestry, 1937, University of 
Georgia. Administrative work on sev- 
eral eastern national forests and research 
work with Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, 1930-36; 
taught forestry at University of Georgia, 
1936-43; U.S. Tariff Commission, August 
1943 to June 1946; entered Department 
of Commerce in June 1946. Senior mem- 
ber of Society of American Foresters. 

Margaret E. Wambsganss (“Hides and 
Skins in the Other American Republics— 
Part II. Mexico, Central America, 
Caribbean Republics”).—Born in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Educated in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and George Washington University, 
Washington. General business practice, 
Buffalo; Railroad Retirement Board, 
1937-42; entered Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1942, as business 
specialist, Industrial Projects Unit; at 
present in Textiles and Leather Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade. 
Member National League of American 
Pen Women. 





Syria’s weaving and knitting industry, 
according to a recent official report, con- 
sists of 12,007 hand looms and 1,538 
power-driven looms, 325 for knitted un- 
derwear, and 561 machines for socks 
and stockings. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no Copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 15 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $5 per year. The December 
29 issue contains these articles: 

UNITED STATES POSITION ON ECONOMIC 
REHABILITATION OF GERMANY. 

New SHORT WAVE RELAY POINT FOR 
AMERICAN RaDIO IN GERMANY. 

AIR TRANSPORT AGREEMENT WITH URU- 
GUAY. 

SIGNING OF INCOME Tax CONVENTION 
WITH UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

UNITED STATES-PHILIPPINE TRADE AGREE- 
MENT AMENDED. 

STATEMENT BY INTERNATIONAL MONE- 
TARY FUND ON INITIAL PAR VALUES. 

MEETING OF COMMISSIONS OF INTER- 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY. 

UniTeD STATES PoLicy TOWARD CHINA. 
Statement by the President. 

PROVISIONS FOR IMMIGRATION OF ReEF- 
UGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS. State- 
ment by the President. 

Tax CONVENTION WITH FRANCE. 

CONVENTION FOR INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 
PROTECTION APPLIED TO WESTERN SAMOA. 

NEGOTIATIONS ON ELIMINATION OF TARIFF 
PREFERENCES. 

REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL WOOL TALKS. 


Other Publications 

A STATEMENT OF THE LAWS OF CHILE. 
1946. 197 pp. Price, $10. Covers laws 
affecting business in its various aspects 
and activities, for the benefit of those 
transacting business with Chilean com- 
panies, but it is not intended to take the 
place of legal counsel for precise and 
complete information. 

Available from: Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, 2400 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 9, D. C. 

BULLETINS OF THE BRAZILIAN GOVERN- 
MENT TRADE BUREAU: 

Trmper IN Brazit. (Revised.) 1946. 
22 pp. Price, 15 cents. Information on 
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UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


APPLICATION FILED 


DECEMBER 27, 1946. 


Application as listed below has been filed with the United States Tariff Commission 
for investigation under the provisions of section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 





Name of article Purpose of request | Date received 


Dental burs Increase in duty Dec. 19, 1946 


Name and address of applicant 


S.S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
rhe Ransom & Randolph Co., Toledo, Ohio 
The Lee 8. Smith & Sons Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 





The application listed above is avail- 
able for public inspection at the office 
of the Secretary, Tariff Commission 
Building, Eighth and E Streets NW., 


Washington, D. C., where it may be read 
and copied by persons interested. 
SIDNEY MorGan, 
Secretary. 





Brazilian woods, plywoods, and exporters 
of timber, lumber, and plywood. 

MEDICINAL AND USEFUL PLANTS IN 
Brazit. 1946. 18 pp. Price, 15 cents. 
A résumé of some of Brazil’s plants of 
therapeutic value, also contains a list of 
Brazilian exporters of medicinal leaves, 
roots, and herbs. 

Available from: Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

THe Lost War. Masuo Kato. 1946. 
264 pp. Price, $2.75. A record by a Japa- 
nese journalist of what went on inside 
Japan, from Pear! Harbor to the Ameri- 
can occupation of Tokyo. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





UNRRA To Send Farming 
Implements To China Under 
Long-Range Program 


An estimated US$90,000,000 worth of 
latest-type farming implements will be 
sent to China in the near future in ac- 
cordance with UNRRA’s long-range pro- 
gram of rehabilitating China’s agricul- 
tural industry. These supplies, which 
are earmarked for China after the lift- 
ing of the UNRRA ban of relief ship- 
ments to that country, include irrigation 
equipment valued at US$7,000,000 and 
farming machines as well as handicraft 
instruments valued at US$9,000,000. 
UNRRA has also allotted some 360,000 
tons of fertilizers for farms in China. 

With a view to revitalizing China’s 
war-ravaged farms, UNRRA will ship 
1,000 buffaloes to South China from 
Indochina. Negotiations for the pro- 
curement of the livestock is said to have 
been completed with the French and 
Indochina authorities. UNRRA also ex- 
pected to ship 3,000 more buffaloes from 
other parts of the world to China. It will 


further negotiate for the purchase of 
2,500 goats and 900 mules and horses 
from New Zealand and Australia for 
farming-rehabilitation pu rposes in 
China. 





Egyptian Chemical Industries 


The production of bone black was one 
of the small Egyptian industries which 
expanded during the war. The annual 
output of about 1,200 metric tons was 
sufficient to meet domestic needs and 
to provide a surplus for export. 

The one firm in the bone-black in- 
dustry also made about 30 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia annually and had 
a potential capacity of 35 tons. Another 
factory produced ammonia from am- 
monium nitrate and ammonium sulfate 
as a wartime operation, but it is ex- 
pected to discontinue manufacture be- 
cause of high costs. 

Three firms were producing nitric 
acid, but one ceased operations because 
of technical difficulties. The potential 
capacity of the other two was about 130 
tons annually. Production increased 
during the war when imports were 
sharply reduced. 





Tobacco sales in Sweden in 1945 
totaled about $115,000,000, of which two- 
thirds went to the Treasury in taxes. 
About 2,214,000,000 cigarettes were sold, 
of which 406,000,000 were imported. 
Consumption of tobacco in Sweden is 
lower than in the United States, or about 
3 pounds annually per individual, com- 
pared with about 6.6 pounds for the 
United States. In Sweden, the impor- 
tation, wholesaling and manufacture of 
tobacco products are a Government 
monopoly, but retailing is in private 
hands. 
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